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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“cleat.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, tinequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open; posi- 
tive,. unconfused, - graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 

















BECOME A SUCCESSFUL NEWS WRITER 


Many of the Country’s Most Prominent Authors and 
Journalists Started Their Careers as 
Newspaper Reporters 


“Born” news writers do not exist. Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” 
newswriters—they’re purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has 
developed his or her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, 
persistence, and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then 
went ahead. 

HERE IS YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. It will teach you 
how to gather and write news before you start out after your first story—you will be 
fully prepared in advance. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


ARE YOU A WISE MAN OR WOMAN? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—IF 
ACCEPTED AT ONCE. 





Eleven Important 





Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence, 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions, 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner, 











The WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5:00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose (P. O,. Order or personal check) for $5.00 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 

extend 
DIGEST for one year, 


Address 


City and State 
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If You Were Balzac or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so many stories? 
present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 
at the bottom and tells 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ment I have seen.”"—S. M. N., 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”—J. L. P., Ply- 
mouth, Texas. 








you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up astory. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 


The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 


plete 


that after reading them 
select your theme all by yourself. 


you can 
And, 








previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


SEND FOR OUR PHOTOPLAY MARKET LIST 


We recently published in THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST a list of motion picture producers 
who want material from free-lance writers 
—a list which shows that there is a very 
genuine demand for the kind of scenarios 
that “The Ideal Course in Photoplay 


Writing” teaches you to write. If you will 
write—TODA Y—we will send you a copy 
of this complete list, and also a copy— 
FREE— of an intensely interesting “Story 
of An Ambitious Writer.” Use the Coupon. 








OUR UNIQUE “FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON” FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 











Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 


a copy of your list of Photoplay Producers who will buy free lance 
photoplays, and a copy of your book, “Story of An Ambitious Writer.” 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


Please send to me, without any obligation whatever, 
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SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of ‘Writing 
the Popular Song.” 











Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Builcing; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 
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(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicest.) 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material. Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing. and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by oe ag 2 Writing Advertising, by Doin 
Press Work, by riting Greeting Card Verses an 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Centar The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, ¥ 

“Dimick’s Modern ceo ged Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats eve important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind, 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
yg of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c, 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship, It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed b 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information ss writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, —_ correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 

ito 


a very full understanding of e 
own needs, 


rial needs and requirements, This experience can be applied to your 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 





S008 WN IE Boo sie icosetiecvewesen -$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words........ - 1.60 
S000 Ge Se IE a 5o'c.os cs cwerce.sbceceencwe 2.25 
ee. a enna 3.00 
4000 tek BO GIES 6 osnsiivinnsaewiesaessencsee 3.75 | 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 


| scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 


Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. : 
Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


“Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start pe 
>” 


at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story! 

Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important te 

question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects a.m 

of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, Wri 

and selling. kno 
see] 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE The C ~ 
LESSON FEATURE e Contents as 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- —- Pil — ” exp 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— wis 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. : T 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly tang 3. ean About the Things ~ 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4 Themes Ace Becnulan. vote 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5, Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of vote 
Notes. ‘ 
inte 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | ‘2% tise ser ; 
Longe 8. Explaining “Plot” and if tl 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN | Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterization, 
Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— Sean 88, Shs Gaus an eae 


both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 


The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
mentary iessons, and also enter my subscription for one year ‘ yr, 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
a_ subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 
gin of this coupon, ‘extend my subscription for one year.’’) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 
Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 


Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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To Gather Material—Use the Mails! 


By RALPH PARKER ANDERSON 


Magazine writers should form as many 
contacts as possible—they should talk with 
people of every class and trade. This is 
almost a vital necessity for the author who 
writes informative articles, for he doesn’t 
know everything and consequently has to 
seek fresh viewpoints. Usua'ly, the au- 
thor’s opinions are of little value and he 
must resort to securing the opinions and 
experiences of recognized authorities if he 
wishes to write articles. 

This is a handicap for the writer who de- 
votes only a small portion of his time to 
the art, because he can not afford to de- 
vote all of his precious spare minutes to 
interviewing people. It is also an obstacle 
if the writer lives in a small town without 
celebrities. 

How, then, can these two classes of writ- 
ers secure data for practical articles? The 
answer is that they must learn how to use 
the mails for the purpose. 

I secured, by mail, biographical material 
for an article about George P. Edwards, 
publisher of Coast Banker. The article, 
with a photograph of Mr. Edwards and his 
family, was purchased by Advertising and 
Selling. 

One of the most effective methods is to 
secure, by letter, the opinions of a dozen or 
more experts on one particular subject. 
Then an article may be written, quoting all 
the opinions and elaborating on them. This 
makes an interesting form of symposium. 
For example, The Burroughs Clearing 


House paid me $60 for an article discussing 
the subject of length in bank advertising. In 
the article, I quoted the opinions of bank- 
ers, advertising managers and outsiders. 
Many conflicting opinions were expressed, 
but, in the final analysis, they all simmered 
down to one thought: A bank advertisement 
should be long enough to get action, but 
short enough to get attention. 

Recently, I have written to a number 
of manufacturers, salesmen, retailers and 
others in order to get their criticisms, as 
outsiders, of banking and bank advertising. 
Many splendid thoughts were suggested, 
and the resulting artic!e will appear soon in 
a banking publication. 

George L. Brown, formerly secretary of 
the Advertising Club of New York, and I 
exchanged several letters on the subject of 
advertising. As our opinions did not agree, 
the correspondence was in the nature of a 
debate. Two magazines “jumped at the 
chance” to publish the correspondence. 

I wrote to a number of captains of indus- 
try, asking for brief expressions on thrift. 
At the same time, I asked for photographs 
that could be used in connection with the 
article. An interesting article, with plenty 
of illustrations, was the result. 

In writing to an authority for his opin- 
ion, it is best to state frankly that his an- 
swer is desired for publication. That ex- 
plains your purpose, and also causes him 
to be more careful in writing a suitable an- 
swer. 
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When a man takes his time to help you 
write an article, he is doing you a real 
favor. Accordingly, your letter should be 
written in courteous, appreciative tones and 
a return envelope should be enclosed. A 
note of acknowledgment should be mailed 
immediately after receipt of the answer, and 
you should also mail a copy of the maga- 
zine containing the final article. 

Always be specific. Don’t ask a dozen 
sales managers, “What are the problems of 
selling?” but ask “What is the main fault 
of salesmen who fail?” or something equally 
definite. 

When writing to business men, select 
topics which will have publicity value for 
them. For example, I wrote to the adver- 
tising managers of leading boys’ publica- 
tions for information on why national ad- 
vertisers should use space in boy’s mag- 
azines. They responded by writing long 
letters and mailing a quantity of statistics. 
They were glad to do this, because they 
knew that my article woud help to interest 
advertisers in their mediums. 

Of course, it is inadvisable to ask for in- 
formation which is confidential. I asked 
six companies, which sell by mail on ap- 
proval, for data on the success or failure of 
selling by mail without credit investigation. 
They politely refused to comply, for the ob- 
vious reason that to do so would provide 
competitors with confidential information. 

If you intend to submit your article to a 
magazine which uses illustrations, request 
photographs at the same time you ask your 
questions. About two-thirds of my corre- 
spondents have obliged me by sending photo- 
graphs. Elbert H. Gary, Robert Dollar and 
Rupert Hughes are just a few of the well- 
known men whose photographs I have ob- 
tained in this way. 

Attempt to confine your queries to ques- 
tions which will be of personal interest to 
your authorities. For example, I imagine 
that you would get an interesting reply if 
you asked H. L. Mencken, “Should a writer 
marry?” but he might ignore your letter 
if you asked, “What effect do exports have 
on the exchange value of money ?” 

Use the mails! 

No writer should make a pest of himself 


by bothering busy people with too many re- 
quests for information that may be used 
in articles. Always exercise discretion, 
Don’t ask a correspondent a question that 
he might not wish to answer, for reasons of 
policy or for some other reason. But if 
your question is one that will interest the 
recipient, you are perfectly justified in mak- 
ing the inquiry. 





THE GIRL WHO IRREGULARLY 
VERBED 


By Sopuie E. Reprorp 


A lovely young lady acquaintance of mine 

Aspired in the world literary to shine; 

So she picked out her text books an armful 
or more 

To give her the knowledge to which she 
aspore, 

She hired the best teachers who ever had 
taught 

For the prize she must snatch—it must 
surely be snaught! 

The rhythmic afflatus she always had felt 

If she ever revealed it, must now be revelt. 

Thus for hours every day she most patiently 
sat 

Splitting all the infinitives ever were splat! 

She diagrammed sentences, simple com- 
pound 

Declining all adjectives ever declouned. 

When repeating a rule that most pupils 
forget, 

It was that very rule that she always repet. 

All her letters, in fact, whether oral or 
written, 

If called to recite, were as good as recitten. 

When her course was complete, a position 
she chose, 

Instructed to advertise, she advertose. 

But one day she awoke from the dream she 
had dreamt, 

For a scribbler’s career did not seem what 
it semt. 

So she married a farmer, makes butter and 
cheese, 

Sometimes she is tose, for her folks love to 
tease 

Her about the afflatus that once so disturbed 

This lady who always irregularly verbed. 
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Getting the Most Out of Physical 
Exercise 


By GEO. H. HEALD, M. D. 


Man began life on this planet as a muscle 
worker, and for ages he remained a muscle 
worker. Only by virtue of well-developed 
muscie could he have survived those strenu- 
ous times. The typical primitive man was 
a muscled man. 

Little by little, almost imperceptibly, he 
came into fuller use of his brain, first de- 
vising tools and weapons which helped him 
to do more and better work with his musc!es, 
and later inventing imp!ements, and domes- 
ticating animals, that enabled the brain- 
working man to dispense with muscular 
work. For one class had already learned 
to exploit the muscles of another class, 
and there had arisen the two classes, the 
brain workers and the muscle workers. 
Brain work had become popular and muscle 
work unpopular. And graduatly the man 
who lived by his wits came to be regarded 
as the typical man, the real man, the man 
who lived by the “sweat of his brow” was 
considered a sort of link between beast and 
man, and muscular labor was looked upon 
as something to be relegated to slaves, do- 
mestic animals and machines. 

This is a schematic statement of a very 
complex process that has been in progress 
during all prehistoric and historic times, and 
is still going on—the change from man’s 
living on his muscles to living on his wits. 

But has the transition from muscle work 
to brain work been an unmixed gain? Prob- 
ably not, for nature refuses to maintain the 
efficiency of neglected functions. The rub- 
ber in the spare tire deteriorates faster than 
in the used tires. Fish living in under- 
ground waters eventually lose their eyesight. 
Because of long disuse, the three small mus- 
cles attached to the human ear are now 
useless vestiges. Man is gradua!tly becom- 
ing toothless because of his failure to use 
hard foods, and hairless because he no long- 
er needs hair as a protection. Mothers, 


using the cow as a wet nurse, are gradually 
losing the power to suckle their young. Thus, 
always, nature refuses to keep in good func- 
tioning condition the apparatus that is no 
longer used. 

Are we, then, to have a race without mus- 
cular development, a muscle-less race? 
Probably not, for two reasons. (1) The 
successful brain worker supports in idle- 
ness a parasitic family of non-producers, 
and usually they become non-reproducers, 
committing “race-suicide,” so that this type 
is gradually dying out and being supplanted 
by people from the farms and workshops, 
whose progeny may be similarly supplanted 
in a few generations. The game of “sur- 
vival of the fittest” is still going on relent- 
lessly, and the muscle-less class is gradu- 
ally but surely eliminated. (2) Brain work- 
ers do not all degenerate physically, for the 
physical awakening, the movement for more 
recreation, more play, more athletics, and 
gymnastic work is keeping many brain 
workers in good physical condition. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with a good mind 
but a poorly developed body, realized that 
without a good physical foundation his 
brain would not get him far, and made it 
his first life object to develop a robust, rug- 
ged body. And his robustness was the phys- 
ical foundation for his mastery of men. He 
well knew the value of the “strenuous life.” 
So with many others who have made a 
splendid success in life. Physical power has 
usually been a strong element in the success. 

So it is worth a man’s while, whatever 
career he may have chosen—finance, states- 
manship, business, industry, art, or litera- 
ture—to attend well to his physical training: 
Caruso had a magnificent voice, but, after 
all, much of his success was due to his splen- 
did physique. It may, therefore, be well 
worth the while of intellectual workers to 
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consider a few facts regarding the muscles 
and muscular exercise. 

1. Exercise determines the nutrition of 
the body. Blood goes in increased quantity 
to the exercised parts. During exercise a 
limb enlarges measurably, so that a tape line 
will show a greater circumference after 
exercise than before. The increased size is 
explained by the enlarged b‘ood vessels 
which bring increased nutrition to the part. 
The muscle groups: which are frequently 
exercised show in time a corresponding 
permanent development. So, a man’s ac- 
customed work builds up some muscle 
groups more than others. This is well 
shown in the case of certain savages who 
habitua!ly live in their canoes, and who, be- 
cause of their one-sided—or rather, one- 
ended—exercise, have remarkably well-de- 
veloped, robust arms, and small, ill-devel- 
oped, puny legs. 

More than half of the body tissue by 
weight is muscle, and the bodily physique, 
its contour, its posture, its symmetry, de- 
pend largely if not entirely on the muscular 
development, and that upon muscular ex- 
ercise. Moreover, the grace and usefulness 
of the body depend on muscular control. 
Where, after all, is the success of the 
dancer, and the acrobat, the ba‘l player 
and the tennis player, the pianist and the 
violinist, the penman and the typist, but in 
well-trained muscles? Skill and accuracy of 
movement mean carefully trained muscles ; 
and many who are not known as muscle 
workers win a livelihood, and perhaps fame, 
by the superb training of certain muscle 
groups. And it must be remembered that 
such specialized muscie training can never 
be most successfully accomplished if the 
training of the body as a whole is neglected. 
No grace and elegance and skill without 
good physique, and no physique without 
general muscular development. 

The reader may query: Why does long- 
continued writing sometimes produce, in- 
stead of a better developed arm, a paralyzed 
condition known as writer’s cramp? Oc- 
cupational cramps, such as writer’s cramp, 
are caused by the long-continued use of cer- 
tain groups of muscles, without sufficiently 
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complete muscular contractions to effect 
complete renewal of the lymphatic fluids of 
the part. It is onty a partial squeezing of 
the sponge. Instead of a c!eansing, there is 
an accumulation of muscle poisons, and not 
enough general exercise to remove it. These 
occupational cramps might be prevented by 
living a more active life, involving vigorous 
exercise of the large muscle groups. 

General exercise is a body housecleaning 
process, during which not only the muscles, 
but all the tissues are better oxygenated and 
nourished. Muscular exercise that is suffi- 
ciently vigorous to increase the breathing 
and the heart action does most for the parts 
exercised, but in addition, it affects better 
nutrition of the whole body. Rest and sleep 
is a time of repair and development, but 
rest and sleep without muscular exercise 
coud do comparatively little in body build- 
ing. 

2. Man expresses his personality by his 
muscles. We may say that man’s person- 
ality is related to his brain. If so, that 
personality is what it is by virtue of what 
it has acquired from the outer world through 
the sensory nerves; for all that we know of 
life and of the outer world comes to the 
brain through the nerves. But if the per- 
sonality is related to the brain, it makes its 
mark—its impress on the world—it makes 
history, by virtue of the musc!es. The only 
means by which man can adjust himself 
to his surroundings, express himself, reveal 
his personality, or accomplish anything in 
the world is through the muscles. Without 
muscles, the author could not even dictate 
or write. This being so, it matters not 
whether a man is a “laborer,” a skilled 
worker, an artist, or a thinker, he needs a 
well-trained body—which means well- 
trained muscles—for his best work. 

3. Not ail muscular training is of equal 
value. To stimulate the nutritive functions, 
increasing the breathing, the blood flow, 
and the elimination of waste, almost any 
exercise involving large muscle groups is 
better than none. But that all exercise is 
not equally beneficial is shown by the bent 
forms, the unequal muscular development, 
the awkwardness and general ill-health of 
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large numbers of laborers. The laboring 
class is not so long-lived on the the average 
as some of the professional classes. Per- 
haps other factors enter into the life-short- 
ening process; but it is evident that the 
muscular exercise of these unskilled work- 
men is not conspicuously health-promoting. 
“There’s a reason.” 


In the first place, there is a vast differ- 
ence between muscular work that is looked 
upon as drudgery, and that which is taken 
for recreation. The boy who tires quickly 
when hoeing potatoes, and who does more 
and harder work on the ball ground or in 
the swimming hole without feeling the least 
fatigue, is not so perverse as some might 
think. Work done under compulsion, with- 
out the upward pull of interest and mental 
exhilaration does little physical good as 
compared with that which is done for the 
love of the work. 


Athletics has one great advantage over 
labor, because of the interest pertaining to 
it. The element of competition, even if one 
is only trying to break his own record, gives 
it a zest that is not usually present in labor, 
and is not likely to be present in calisthenic 
exercises, unless these are given by a teach- 
er who knows how to develop the student’s 
interest in his work. 

Though all muscular work has certain 
advantages, and though recreational exercise 
and athletics have their accompanying bene- 
fits of fresh air, greater blood flow, mental 
exhilaration, and the like, there is a de- 
cided advantage in certain directed gym- 
nastic exercises, first in improving muscular 
control, second in correcting faulty posture, 
and third in developing the trunk muscles 
so as to aid the vital organs of respiration, 
digestion and circulation. 

So the exercises which provide for girth 
control, and the prevention of sagging of 
the abdominal organs are of extraordinary 
value, and shou!d be practiced by the mus- 
cle worker, and even by the all-around ath- 
lete, to counteract faulty position, and by 
the mental worker for the additional pur- 
pose of providing a purer blood supply to 
the brain. Such exercises, properly and per- 
sistently taken, are of vastly more im- 
portance than any “bracers” or “pick-me- 


ups” that may be used for the temporary 
spurting of the mental faculties while en- 
gaged in writing. 





HINTS FOR YOUNG AUTHORS 
(Not to be Taken Seriously) 


Be sure and listen to the man who tells 
you with a stereotyped smile in a stereo- 
typed voice that there are but seven original 
jokes, and as he is one of them this leaves 
only six, and if you are impressed with his 
wisdom it leaves only five. 

Giance through some humorous maga- 
zine, decide that the contents is a cinch, 
and then turn out a dozen or more cribs 
from the best bits you read and send them 
in, mentioning to the editor what college you 
graduated from, and that your third cousin 
once met a man who had talked with Booth 
Tarkington. 

Be sure and pay strict attention to the 
man who tells you a humorous story and 
very generously says you may write it up 
for some magazine. The fact that some one 
probably told him the story after reading it 
in some magazine is, of course, merely in- 
cidental. 

Always write on ruled paper and use 
both sides. There is no need to be waste- 
ful. Fold the sheets as many times as nec- 
cessary in order to have it go in a.small pink 
envelope. There is nothing that will please 
an editor as much as a pink envelope. It 
always reminds him of sunsets in Venice, 
where he spent his last summer’s vacation. 

Never enclose any return postage with 
anything you send an editor. Many au- 
thors have their manuscripts returned sim- 
ply because they send return postage. If 
you never send any return postage you may 
be sure you will never get anything back, 
although if you are a frequent contributor 
‘t might be well to send the office janitor a 
small fee for having to empty the waste 
basket so often. 

WILLIAM SANFORD. 





Necessity drives one into the proper 
channel of action. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The ninth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 


by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “The Man That Never Was,” 


Perhaps the most marked differentiation 
between fiction and all other prose forms 
may be summed up in the phrase, “emo- 
tional history.” 

The term emotional history imposes upon 
the realist and the naturalist the additional 
task of telling a story. A story implies im- 
agination, and imagination involves the 
emotions. 

The simplest adventure story has thrills 
for its raison d’etre. The crime story is de- 
pendent upon the passions. The love story 
needs no comment. The problem story is 
fraught with emotionalism. Ad infinitum. 

We do not write stories to record facts, 
to describe action or to limn the objective 
world; rather, we are constrained to envi- 
sion fancy, to emblazon reactions, to express 
the emotional consciousness. 

Things and people who merely “happen” 
in this life are seldom worth while either to 
themselves or to any one else, so why write 
about them. A clod happens to lie in the 
field, but a man struggles to be born. Life 
is a struggle, a battle. Everything worth 
while is the outcome of some physical strug- 
gle that has left its impress upon the emo- 
tions. That goodness is dead that can not 
withstand a struggle with evil. Character 
is nothing more than the ability, the courage 
and the persistency to keep on fighting for 
principle—win or lose. 

A story in its final analysis is such a sim- 
ple thing—a character or a group of char- 
acters set adrift with a definite purpose 
which they must fight to maintain. Fiction 
that can not measure up to that simple pat- 
tern is faulty somewhere or somehow. 

We might hazard as definitions for simple 
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“The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad.” 


IX. EMOTIONAL HISTORY 


fiction or greater literature: For the first, 
physical struggle reacting on the emotions; 
and for the second, spiritual struggle en- 
veloping human destiny. 

In the novel, the emotional equation is of 
especial significance, or rather its power to 
endure is. When the original emotional 
interest excited comes to an end, our novel 
literally and technically is ended. To go 
on is to invite anti-climax and risk ennui. 
Or to proceed through page after page that 
starves from emotional inanition though 
padded with unnourishing “data,” is literary 
crime that should be punished by a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to innocent 
readers. 

The emotional potentiality or dynamic 
power sufficient to run a hundred-thou- 
sand-word novel from beginning to end is 
a stupendous power. 

Sound and fury multiplied a thousand 
times will never become power. The tem- 
pest in the teapot simmers back into luke- 
warm mediocrity the moment the fire is 
withdrawn. And even fire must subsist be- 
cause of fuel. Assuming that emotions are 
the fire, they are not automatic, they re- 
quire burning material both to ignite and to 
keep them going. 

On beginning my novel, my problem, then, 
is not how long can I keep it going, but can 
I devise a plot capable of keeping itself go- 
ing without stopping for, let us say, one 
hundred thousand words. Once get such a 
plot and we have with it that most valuable 
asset, suspense. 

I have mentioned several books from time 
to time. “Faint Perfume” and “The Lost 
Lady,” for instance. They were mere frag- 
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ments. They were begun by a noisy wind- 
ing up and kept going by the use of oxy- 
gen. It is considered very smart to be ab‘e 
to write books like these these days. And 
without doubt it is an achievement to so 
stimu!ate human life that like those marvel- 
ous dolls, “they wa'k and talk.” But that is 
not life, nor are these freak novels real 
novels. 

A good novel is life. It has the power 
to recreate in the mind of the receptive read- 
er other human lives that mingle with his 
own emotional life and become as real and 
enduring as those of most of the flesh-and- 
blood people with whom he is in the habit 
of coming in contact. 

In my newest novel, “The Man That 
Never Was—and Five Women,” you will 
readily be able to note the staying power 
of it in the sub-title—“Five Women.” As 
a matter of fact, I very nearly swamped my- 
self with emotional material by that little 
device. I found that according to my syn- 
thetic method of constructing and telling a 
story (about which I am going to go into 
detail in future articles) that I had laid 
upon myself the task of practically relating 
a complete novel in each of the five women. 
There seemed no end to what they would 
do and say! 

So again, in “Other Peopte’s Lives” I 
created a device that admitted of endless 
going power. Therein on the first page we 
find Duncan, the awkward we'l-meaning, 
would-be austere husband hastily marrying 
a child wife who would never grow up and 
who might love him, but could never hope 
to understand him—nor him her. An end- 
less source of comedy and tragedy, day in 
and day out. I could take it up in sequel 
where I left off in the present volume. 

In “The Untenanted Heart” my device is 
simplier, but stronger. Here is the story 
of the mother going through life seeking 
her children—whom she never finds; and 
that of a boy growing up with an empty 
heart, looking for his mother. They find 
each other, but never know the truth. 

Just as other growing things p'anted 
deeply are sure of a foundation and hardy 
sub-structure that will stand the four sea- 
sons of long, possibly storm-besieged life, 


so I think we should plant our characters’ 
motives deeply if they are to endure the 
criticisms that shall be their test of ver- 
isimilitude. I dig and dig until I fairly 
plant upon the rock. By the time my char- 
acter appears above ground, vibrant, fertile, 
and up-growing with motive, you are so 
acquainted with him that whatever he may 
now do shall have been anticipated. What in 
others might have occasioned surprise, dis- 
may, unbelief, in him—providing I hew to 
the line—shall be reasonable, consistent and 
natural. 


It is our characters’ inconsistency with the 
estimates of fellow characters that brings 
about repeated emotional crises. Just as in 
life everybody but me and thee is queer and 
sometimes thee is queer, so is it true among 
our characters: they shall frequently be in- 
consistent from the viewpoint of everybody, 
but they must never be inconsistent to 
themselves. If characters are wel!-built 
then we have an omnipotent view of them 
and they can not become inconsistent to our 
inside knowledge of them. 

In sowing the whirlwind we should be- 
come proficient before we assay the novel. 
For just as sure as we are not masters of 
technique in attempting this difficult form, 
so surely will it come to master us. The av- 
erage tyro will start out to become bizarre 
and seek the magnetic currents of emotion 
by emulating Franklin and raising a cumber- 
some kite and trying to coax it out of the 
heavens, whereas a neat, simple little stor- 
age battery would do a thousand times bet- 
ter. The simpler the comp!ex the better, 
the more forceful it may become. The old, 
old themes of emotional induction have lost 
none of their potency. Mother-love is 
still the greatest emotional force in the 
world. Romantic-love wiil never wane. 
Heroism will inspire noble emotion ever. 
Pure tragedy will call forth pathos whenever 
truly depicted. 

Simplicity, thy ways are difficult! The 
inevitable usually happens. The unprac- 
tised hand and the weil-tramme'ed mind 
take the beaten path in the certainty that 
they:are original. The same od things in the 
same old ways result. We either forget 
that we have followed others along this 
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same path or fail to note that the simpler 
things have tricky ways of least resistance 
that were original only once and have be- 
come hackneyed since. And so we join that 
countless throng of mediocrity. We heip 
add to the waste-basket literature of the 
ages. 

There is always a new way of telling old 
tales. How many masters have mastered 
the “triangle?” Probably 30 per cent of all 
published literature contains that single sit- 
uation. Yet how many thousands of times 


has it been done differently. Frankly, they 
want the old saws resharpened. But be sure 
that you do resharpen them. Send in the 
dull article and it wiil only end in cutting 
vourself. That’s the way with dull tools and 
dull thoughts. 

That’s where the you in things comes 
in, this genius for writing we hear so much 
about—saying things differently; thinking 
things differently. It’s another phase of 
Style. How easy it is. Be yourself—after 
learning ail that others can give you! 


A Peculiar Animal—The Contributor 


By FRED GILMAN JOPP 


There is no reader who studies the 
Writer’s Dicest more c‘osely than I. Every 
issue gives me a kick—a mental kick— 
especially so when some contributor takes 
apart a poor editor for rejecting his stuff. 
Ten to one that contributor’s “sour grapes” 
are of his own brewing. But more anon. 

Having served on the editorial staffs of 
half a dozen national pubtications, I claim 
to know a wee bit about contributors in 
general. 

Before me is a pile of manuscripts. Here 
is the way I should like to answer some of 
the letters accompanying the scripts: 

A chap from Maine wants tg@do some ar- 
ticles for me—if I will suggest the angle. 
Heavens! You tell him, I haven’t the heart. 

Another letter, exactly the opposite: This 
fellow outlines several excellent ideas and 
wants me to check those I like and give an 
approximate word length. Fine! I get 
the idea that this boy knows his stuff and 
doesn’t want to waste time on subjects that 
haven’t a chance of being accepted. Natur- 
ally, I am glad to give him all the informa- 
tion he desires. Now, this fellow happens 
to be a stranger to me, but I’ll bet a good 
cigar that he comes back with acceptable 
material. 

Another: (By the way, I have just taken 
anew post) “ and wish you success in 
your new position. Enclose some of my 
latest work.” The script bears signs of 
wear and tear. S’all right, but this boy’s 


ideas evidently were discovered about the 
time King Tut was put to rest. In other 
words, he is taking advantage of a new 
editor to slip over his accumulation or re- 
jects. Bad business! They go back—with 
regrets. Shortly will be coming another 
letter from this chap bawling me out for 
being a crab. 

Here is a single-spaced yarn, all smudged 
and penciled. A beginner, eh? Idea—good! 
But I haven’t time to dress it up, so I'll 
shoot it back with a brusk letter—for a 
test. Wil he do it over for me or will he 
give up in disgust? I want that yarn be- 
cause it carries a beautiful message. I won- 
der. And so I dispose of the morning’s 
mail. 

A short time ago I left an editorial job 
to take over the one I have now—a bigger 
job. It was up to me to choose my suc- 
cessor. So I looked around among my con- 
tributors and picked a certain boy that 
showed promise. 

Recently I sent him an article, just as do 
other contributors. I got a check—yes, but 
so small a check that I was ashamed to 
take it. Taking the matter up with him by 
phone, I was informed that he was cutting 
down his budget. I suggested that he adopt 
my policy—that of writing sufficient ma- 
terial to cover the shortage and paying con- 
tributors the regular rates I had always 
given them. But he couldn’t see it thataway. 
And now many of his contributors have 
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come howling to me for fair treatment 
with magazine.“ What can I do? 
This boy has his own sa!vation to work out 
and if he continues to take it out on con- 
tributors why soon—but I blame myself 
for picking the wrong man for the position. 
And ever so often he drops into my office 
to tell me how good he is; how his stuff is 
selling to a certain other editor. I asked 
that other editor about it and he said: “Yes, 

— articies are good. I always rewrite 
them.” So, reader, if ever you are chosen 
for an editorial job don’t get a swelled head 
over it. Keep constantly in mind that you’re 
merely at the other end of the rope and 
that it will hang you either way. 

[ am a contributor, too. Possibly this is 
why I go out of my way to help others. 
And I want to tell you that it is my biggest 
asset in the game—my friends who write. 
An instance? Oh, yes! 

Several years ago I heard of an old- 
timer away out on the desert. A little news- 
paper squib gave me the impression he 
could write. He could! Now, the son- 
of-a-gun is turning down the Post, Cosmo- 
politan and several other big publications to 
help me write a long article on philosophy. 
That he has struck it rich with several cop- 
per mines is the least of his troubles; that 
he has presented me with a big block of 
stock in a sure-fire mine is the least of mine. 
But the big idea of several publishers was 
to pry him loose from his life story. I was 
the only one who could get it. Why? Sim- 
ply because he is a white man and because 
I stuck with him in the lean years. A pe- 
culiar animal—the contributor. 


You can’t tell me that letters to editors 
outlining the ideas you have to sell don’t 
get results. My free lance success has been 
built on letters of this sort. Get your idea 
into an editor’s head and let it simmer there. 
To illustrate: 

Not so very long ago I sent out letters to 
the best magazines outlining a series of rac- 
ing yarns. Seven out of ten accepted— 
checking the angle they wanted me to work 
on. The other three turned down the en- 
tire layout—blam! But recently two of 
those three have written me asking that a 
certain angle be handled in such and such a 


way. Do you get the idea? That race stuff 
had been milling around in their heads and 
the idea was so novel that they wanted to 
see the script. But if you try out this 
scheme make positive your idea is worth- 
while, otherwise you will be out of luck. 

Other editors claim that I am an expert 
on a certain subject. I get constant work 
along this line. But now that I am trying 
to put over some fiction, back come my 
scripts with: “Do your stuff, you don’t know 
fiction.” So that is the penalty of being a 
supposed expert on a particular subject. But 
my real laugh comes with the fact that a 
certain editor admits my fiction is usable. 
He published a yarn of mine under a pen 
name. When I visited him with the idea of 
selling more fiction he pointed to that yarn 
and told me that when I could do as well as 
that he would listen to reason. But should 
I point out that the yarn was mine he wou!d 
never forgive me. I ask, how am I going 
to admit my deception? But I'll get around 
it some way. 

And when the time comes that the old 
Satevepost sets me down for a series of 
yarns I'll have ’em. I’m shooting high. 
Possibly I’ll take a terrible drop, but you 
can’t convince me of that right now, because 
there is a big check on my desk from a 
publication that rates one step under the 
Post. I’m out to become a writer—not an 
editor. 

I know editors and I know contributors. 
They’re both human. And all you have to 
do is to keep nlugging—plugging so hard 
that they’ll print your stuff to get rid of 
you. 

That’s all there is to writing anyway. 





EXPERIENCE gives man that fine balance 
that perceives to the minutest degree a dis- 
cordant note in music, a defect in a painting 
or other works of art. This is more than 
physical perception. It is an intuitive sixth 
sense so finely attuned as to perceive defects 
that are so slight as not to be explained or 
pointed out. It is rather a matter of feeling 
that can be extended only to those equally 
developed. The soul touch of the artist or 
the master of harmony can not be described 
or even perceived by the uninitiated. 





Making Money With the Camera 


A new opportunity for fame, adventure, travel and quick profit. 


By L. K. WEBER 
Managing Editor of Popular Mechanics Magazine. 


Almost unnoticed, a new era has opened 
in the newspaper and magazine field that 
promises an opportunity for fame, adven- 
ture and quick profit to photographers 
everywhere. 

While, in the past, the story was supreme, 
today the ceaseless demand is for pictures. 
The rotogravure sections, picture newspa- 
pers and increasing number of beautifully 
illustrated magazines are the resu't. 

This has been due to many things—the 
teachings of the movies, a growing restless- 
ness on the part of the public, the complex- 
ity and speed of life itself, and last, but 
not least, an increasing skepticism on the 
part of readers that describes all long ar- 
ticles as “b‘ah.” 

Pictures carry conviction. They are the 
quickest road to the mind. They tell in a 
glance a story that would require hundreds 
of words of type and they speak in a uni- 
versal language that all can understand. 

Speaking from an editorial viewpoint, this 
demand is not being met by either photog- 
raphers or writers. To do so requires a 
combination of the ability of the two be- 
cause the ceaseless cry is for action, human 
interest and stories in negatives. The mag- 
azine with which I am connected buys at 
top prices an average of five hundred photo- 
graphs every month—more, I believe, than 
any other publication in the world—and yet 
we have never been able to obtain enough 
pictures of the kind we want. They are 
simply not to be had. Countless other pub- 
lications are similarly situated and all be- 
cause photographers and writers generally 
have failed to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

And yet, think of what supplying this de- 
mand offers—pleasant work because you are 
your own boss, a chance for travel and ad- 
venture (I know of several men whose 
cameras have paid their way around the 
world), and the thrill of life itself, for that 
is the thing you are dealing with. Amaz- 
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ingly few have realized this opportunity 
which can be profitably followed even as a 
hobby. 

What is needed is a new technique—writ- 
ers with a knowledge of photograph or 
photographers with a sense of drama, news 
values and human nature. It is not enough 
that a picture be beautiful, it must contain 
dynamic action, mystery or tell a story. 
Above ail else, it must possess human in- 
terest. Get pictures of peop'e doing unique 
things—not just looking into the lens. Get 
them at their work or play. Think of 
stories in pictures—not fiction, but life it- 
self, as that is far more interesting. 

This has been literally carried out in the 
pages of our own magazine because with 
us the picture is supreme. We use stories 
to describe pictures, not pictures to illus- 
trate stories. There is a vast difference 
between the two. Some of our recent ef- 
forts along this line have been a series of 
pictures showing a day in the life of an 
air mail pilot; amusements on an ocean 
liner; beating the burglar at his own game, 
and a midnight run with the Gotham 
Limited. 

These are only a few of the subjects, 
but they go to show what can be done with 
a camera and almost any movie or news 
reel will suggest numberless other possibili- 
ties. The day of catalogue pictures in print 
is past. If a machine, whether it be a 
clothes washer or trench digger, is used, it 
must be shown in action—not just posed in 
front of a lens. It must contain human 
figures and these must seem to be doing 
something interesting. 

But, regardless of the reason, the camera 
free-lance is coming into his own. Pic- 
tures are here to stay, but to make the kind 
wanted requires a mastery of the lens to- 
gether with a keen sense of news. 

Given these qualifications, the field is un- 
limited and is growing wider every day. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Fifteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Columbia University. 


MELODY 


Poetry, as a form of utterance distinct 
from prose, is simply music in words—an 
attempt to create beauty in rhythm and 
tone. Its sole distinguishing characteristic 
is its harmonization of syllables in rhythm. 
There is no such thing as a poetic idea. 
Whatever claims they may advance to the 
contrary, poets have no monopoly on imag- 
ination, sentiment, or tropes. These belong 
equally to prose, and they characterize all 
good creative writing. 

Poetry is really extremely ‘simple. Any- 
one who is pleased by the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices chanting: 

Green gravel, green gravel, the green 

grass is so green, 


appreciates the art. If he enjoys “The 
Lion and the Unicorn,” he has very nearly 
penetrated whatever mystery may be in it. 
There is more of this mystery in the French 
nursery-rhyme “Au Clair de la Lune” than 
in Whitman, Browning, or Arnold. It is 
not an intellectual quality, and we need no 
more attempt to explain it than we need 
attempt to explain the charm of music.— 


John McClure. 


;veryone who has endured a high school 
course in rhetoric has heard of tone-color, 
but not everyone who has heard of it has 
an adequate idea of what it is or how to 
use it. 

Suppose we explain it in this way: The 
same note struck on a piano and on a pipe 
organ will produce two distinct effects on 
the listener. A musical composition played 
as a clarinet solo sounds very differently 
from the same work rendered on a cornet, 
or a violin, or a saxophone. The notes are 
the same, but the music is different. 

Yet all music is produced by combination 
or repetition of sounds, and all melody in 
verse is produced in exactly the same way. 
The sound-color depends entirely on what 
sounds are chosen for stress and what meth- 
od of stressing them is used. Sometimes it 
is difficult to tell just what it is that makes 
certain lines of verse unforgetable. 


Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


By woman wailing for her demon lover. 
And freed deep thought with many a dream. 
If we like any of these lines, it is largely 

because of their music or melody. Some of 
the most beautiful poetry in the language 
appears to have very little sense when para- 
phrased in prose. 


How many miles to Babylon? 
Three-score and ten. 

Can I get there by candle light? 
Yes, and back again. 


Not very much sense there, if we were 
required to explain the meaning in terms of 
Euclidean demonstration. But charm? 
Beauty? Certainly. And that charm will 
be found largely due to the melody—the 
magic ot sound-arrangement—that fills 
them with a haunting and elusive beauty 
like star-gleams on a rippled lake. It is 
melody that gives a poem its individuality. 
This thing sometimes called tone-color, 
wholly a matter of the sound of words as 
distinguished from their meaning, is what 
distinguishes the work of the finished artist 
in verse and makes it peculiarly his own. 

Remember, in looking at the verses that 
follow, that we are talking about sound. 
Letter symbols are often misleading ; cough 
and doff give a sound repetition; cough and 
rough, merely a slight repetition. When we 
speak of letters in this article, we shall refer 
to the sounds for which they stand rather 
than to the printed symbols themselves. 

Melody in verse, let us repeat, is procured 
by repetition of sound. These repetitions 
may be of letters, words, lines, or stanzas. 
The sounds selected for repetition and the 
manner of combining these sounds largely 
determine the quality or individuality of 
the verse. 
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Wood, meadow, verdant hill, and dreary 

steep. 

There are five “d” sounds in the above 
line. All except the one in and are in nat- 
urally accented syllables. On the other 
hand, although the letter “e” occurs four 
times in accented syllables, not one sound 
repetition is involved. Yet these various 
sounds of “e’’ are nearly enough related so 
that they help to determine the character of 
the line and determine the kind of music 
in it. 

Such sound repetitions are not particu- 
larly obvious. A reader who was not look- 
ing for them might not know they were 
there, although he derived unanalyzed pleas- 
ure from their presence in the verse. In the 
following line, the three sounds stand out a 
little more prominently : 

Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of 

light. 

In the following line, the repetition is al- 
most painfully apparent: 

And slavery’s spectres shriek and vanish 

from the ray !—(Coleridge.) 

Whichever of these three lines we like 
best or least, we must recognize that they 
have not identical sound-quality; and we 
must also admit that repetitions give them 
their distinctive character. Suppose we 
change the last line to read: 


And slavery’s wailing spectres vanish from 
the ray! 


By one change, we have materially altered 
its character. 

It is not possible—though some people 
have professed the ability—to assign a spe- 
cific character to each letter or sound, or to 
say that it will invariably produce a given 
mood. We may know that a s-z-sh combi- 
nation produces a harsh and hissing effect, 
and that a l-r-m combination produces a 
sonorous or vocal impression, but we can 
not go very much farther. All that we can 
do is to point out for the writer some of 
the results that have been obtained, and let 
him satisfy his own ear that the combined 
sounds are pleasant or rough, melodious or 
emphatic, liquid or broken. Then, if the 
sound combinations that he produces in his 
own work make the sort of music that he 
wants to accompany his ideas, well and 
good. If not. he must revise 


A young writer once brought me for criti- 

cism a poem opening with the line: 
Soft from the sky slid a snowflake. 

I remarked that it was an anthem to the 
aspirate. She appeared pleased. Anybody 
could have told her that the sound of the 
line was more like the rush of surf up a 
beach or the dipping of a red-hot horsehoe 
into a tub of water than like the quiet fall 
of snow. And yet, Shakespeare has quite 
deliberately used lines that hissed as much 
or more. He was not afraid of the “s” 
sounds. Neither was Coleridge in the line 
given above. Most poets have avoided such 
sounds like pestilence. 

[s this line good or bad? 

All night till light is born. 

It was written by perhaps the most skilled 
producer of the more obvious melodies 
among the English poets, and was certainly 
deliberate on his part. I do not care for it, 
though others may. 

So much, then, for taste. The writer must 
satisfy himself that his effects are good and 
then let others like them or not. Let us see 
some of the ways in which the repetitions of 
sound is used to produce melody. 

By the repetition of letters. This repeti- 
tion may be concealed, as in some of the 
lines given above, or it may be carried toa 
point that makes it obvious: 


As when far off the warbled strains are 


heard : 
That soar on morning’s wings the vales 


among. 

The repetition may be emphasized b- re- 

peating two strong consonants from one 

word in a following word. Swinburne is 
very fond of this device: 


Pale without name or number, (n-m) 
In fruitless fields of corn (f-1) 

They bow themselves and slumber (msl-slm) 
All night till light is born; (ll-Il) 

And like a soul belated 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By clouds and mist abated, 

Comes out of darkness morn. 

Plenty of alliteration of other types than 
the one noted is present in these lines. In 
the last four lines, not only are the combina- 
tions “s-l,” “n-m” and “Il” repeated, but 
we have examples of a kindred device (“Ik- 
kl,” “nm-mn”). Nor does this exhaust the 
list. A dozen other examples might be com- 


mented upon. 
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By comparison, these lines from Words- 
worth appear prosy indeed: 


At the corner of Wood street, when day- 

light appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung 

for three years. 

Difference of subject-matter goes only 
a short way in accounting for the contrast. 
Such pronunciation sequences as “t-t,” 
“o(f)w,” “d-s,”’ “t-w,’? “n-d,” “sh-th,” 
“t-s,” “g(s)s’ are responsible for the un- 
musical nature of the lines. The same type 
of sequence in the following lines is ag- 
gravated by an extra syllable and a weak 
accent, so that it is almost impossible to 
follow the meter, much less to find any 
music in the line: 

To unearth the root of an old tree. 

The same effect can be used to advantage 
when a rough or harsh line is demanded by 
thought. Browning is particularly effec- 
tive in such lines as these: 

’Tis the last judgment’s fire must cure this 


place, 
Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free. 


What, what? A curtain o’er the world at 
once! 

As the reader of the article may be able 
to see by this time, I do not particularly 
agree with Mr. McClure’s remarks; yet 
they have in them a great deal of truth. 

The examples given so far show allitera- 
tion used within the line or only running 
through a few lines at most. Sometimes 
repetition of letters binds together a whole 
passage. In this selection from Arnold’s 
The Forsaken Merman, not only is the 
whole passage bound into a melodic unit by 
repetitions of “I,” “r,” “m” and “n,” but 
the spacing of “I” sounds at fairly regular 
intervals carries the suggestion of tolling 
bells throughout the lines: 

Children dear, was it yesterday : 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, , 

Through the surf and through “the swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all ’round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground ; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 


Sail and sail with unshut eye, 

’Round the world forever and aye? 

When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 

A similar, and yet contrasting effect from 
Browning shows how deliberate retarding 
of the line through difficult letter sequences 
may be combined with liquid sounds to pro- 
duce another sort of musical effect. Not 
only is emphasis procured here, but all 
through the lines is the suggestion of a 
trumpet blast that reaches its climax in the 
italicized words. The italics, by the way, 
are not mine, but Browning’s: 

There they stood, ranged along the hillsides, 

To eo the last of me, a living frame 

For one more picture! Ina sheet of flame 

I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 

Dauntless, the slug-horn to my lips I set, 

And blew: “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came.” 

Comparing these pronunciation sequences 
with those cited above in Wordsworth’s 
lines, we find a difference. In almost every 
case here one of the pair is a liquid or 
semi-liquid sound (‘‘r-t,” “d-r,” “d-a,” etc). 
We must be careful, however, in our han- 
dling of guttural or explosive sounds in 
repetition. How ridiculous may be too fre- 
quent repetition of “b,” for example, is il- 
lustrated by a line from Swinburne’s parody 
of himself: 

Made meek as a mother whose bosom beats 
bound with the bliss-bringing bulk of a 
balm-breathing baby. 

The moral to be derived from all these 
examples is that one must be careful what 
letters he chooses to alliterate. 

Closely allied to this topic is the subject 
of onomatopoetic or imitative words, whose 
sound is derived from the sound of what 
they name. Such words as clang, bell, cough, 
yell, sneeze, and the like, are examples that 
will sufficiently identify the group of words 
meant. Almost everybody is sufficiently fa- 
miliar with these words so that we may 
omit discussion of them here and pass on to 
the next topic. 

Repetition of words is another means 
used to build melody, as in Burns’ lines: 

Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 


Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


(Continued on page 61) 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Sixth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


CAMERA-OUTFITS FOR THE WRITER’S NEEDS 


At the outset let me make it clear that 
a writer who wishes to make his own photo- 
graphs does not require a complicated and 
expensive equipment. However, let me not 
be misunderstood as belittling any of the 
splendid outfits now to be obtained for all 
manner of photographic work. Many of 
these are expensive, and must needs be, for 
the reason that the purchaser gets the maxi- 
mum lens, shutter and camera-efficiency. 
However, in writing this article I have in 
mind the average writer who has not “ar- 
rived” financially to the point of being able 
to invest heavily in one of many de lure 
cameras now suggested for journalistic 
work. I venture to say that cameras which 
cost from ten to thirty dollars would fit 
the average writer’s pocketbook better than 
some of the equipments which run from 
fifty to three hundred dollars in cost. Nev- 
ertheless, I must go on record here, as I 
have elsewhere, that it is wise to buy the 
best possible camera that the writer can 
afford. By best, I mean the best type or 
size for the work in hand, and this includes 
a good lens, reliable shutter and substan- 
tial camera. 

We all know that a Ford car, properly 
handled, will go just as far and just as 
safely as a Rolls-Royce. It will get there 
over obstacles which might even put the 
Rolls-Royce out of commission. However, 
granting the sterling qualities of the Ford, 
there is not one of us who would not pre- 
fer to own and to use the Rolls-Royce, pro- 
vided, of course, that the expense did not 
have to be considered. By way of illustra- 
tion, let me state that on a recent scientific 
expedition the expensive and carefully 
tested photographic equipment of cameras, 
lenses, etc., was so damaged in fording a 
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mountain torrent that it was rendered use- 
less. The expedition was several hundred 
miles from a source of supplies and without 
its photographic equipment, it was virtually 
doomed to failure, because the object of the 
enterprise was to obtain pictures of a rarely 
beautiful and unknown region in the west- 
ern part of the United States. However, 
almost on the eve of giving up, it was found 
that a No. 3 Brownie camera, 314x414, was 
in serviceable condition and that films for it 
had been saved. The expedition proceeded; 
the No. 3 Brownie made many and excel- 
lent pictures which brought success instead 
of failure to the brave little band of explor- 
ers. In short, it was the “Ford” of photog- 
raphy which saved the day. I am not saying 
that the No. 3 Brownie did as well or better 
than might have been expected with the ex- 
pensive outfit which was damaged; but the 
fact remains that it did get the pictures 
which were necessary. I understand that 
these pictures have appeared in some of the 
leading magazines of this country. Hence, 
my point is not to overlook the value of even 
the humble Brownie camera, if the pocket- 
book is slim and a better outfit is impos- 
sible. 

One of the first questions that is asked 
with regard to buying a camera relates to 
size picture. Let me state that sizes of 
pictures made by the best cameras for the 
average writer’s use run from 15¢x2% to 
314x5%4 in dimensions. These are mostly 
roll-film or film pack cameras. I might add 
that the days of the 8x10 View-Camera, 
with tripod, focusing-cloth, carrying-case, 
extra plate-holders and other impedimenta 
are gone forever, so far as the average writ- 
er, lecturer and traveler is concerned. To- 
day it is the small, compact outfit with a 
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good lens which makes pictures that are 
subsequently enlarged to 5x7, 6144x8%, 8x10 
and 11x14 inches for magazine and news- 
paper reproduction. Although any of the 
sizes of vest-pocket or hand-cameras will 
make satisfactory pictures to illustrate ar- 
ticles, my personal suggestion is the 214x314 
picture. When made with a good lens, it 
will enlarge to any required size, and like- 
wise make excellent lantern slides by con- 


tact-printing. This is the size of picture 


which I have virtually adopted for all my 
work with the exception of photographing 
still-life, documents, and scientific speci- 
mens which require a longer bellows-exten- 
sion than is usually supplied on the standard 
vest-pocket cameras. For work of this 
kind a 4x5 or 5x7 plate-camera, with long 
bellows, is desirable. However, I venture 
to say that very few of my readers will do 
much photographing of old documents or 
scientific specimens. Most of them will be 
making pictures out-of-doors and of scenes 
in which there is more or less animation. 
Hence, I shall confine myself to those out- 
fits which I believe will meet the needs of 
the average man or woman who wishes to 
add to his or her income by making and 
selling pictures with or without accompany- 
ing articles. 

There are a number of reliable box-cam- 
eras on the market today which are very sat- 
isfactory. Most of these use roll-film and 
range from one dollar and a half to several 
dollars in price. These make pictures in 
all the popular sizes, require no focusing, 
and very little attention so far as lens and 
shutter-setting is concerned. Pictures may 
be made under good weather conditions; 
and, with care, the resulting prints will meet 
editorial requirements nicely. However, it 
will not be advisable to attempt pictures in 
very cloudy or rainy weather, late in the 
day, or of subjects in deep shade or in rapid 
motion. Nevertheless, for most subjects the 
box-cameras, as made today, will enable the 
writer to add much value to his article by 
means of illustrations. 

Next we come to the many, and deserved- 
ly popular, vest-pocket cameras which fold 
up or collapse into compact dimensions for 
the pocket or belt. Most vest-pocket out- 


fits are fitted with very good lenses and 
shutter. In fact, if price is no object, it is 
possible to pay as high as one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and more, for some of 
the imported equipments which are a delight 
to the lover of high-class workmanship and 
optical efficiency. Yet, the average writer 
will find that he can obtain excellent re- 
sults with a vest-pocket outfit costing from 
fifteen to thirty dollars. My own outfit is a 
2'4x3% camera with a moderate-priced 
lens in an efficient but moderate-priced 
shutter. These cameras require greater at- 
tention to focusing and the setting of the 
lens-opening and shutter-speeds, yet, their 
manipulation may be mastered easily and 
successfully. I believe my camera complete 
cost twenty-eight dollars. With it I have 
made over a thousand good pictures, several 
hundred lantern slides; and from the nega- 
tives—I do not know how many enlarge- 
ments. The camera has fallen overboard in 
ten feet of water and is still giving me splen- 
did results. The smaller size, 1544x2™% is 
good, but the prints are a bit too small for 
most purposes. However, good enlarge- 
ments can be made up to 8x10. In the vest- 
pocket class of cameras I would suggest 
that 2'44x3% be the size adopted for all- 
around work. Be sure to have an anastig- 
mat lens and a good shutter with reliable 
speeds. All manufacturers offer good mod- 
els and at a variety of prices. Sacrifice on 
something else, but not on the lens; get the 
very best that is offered at the price you can 
afford to pay. 

Hand-cameras are those which make larg- 
er pictures, such as 314%4x4%4, 2%x44, 
274x47% and 314x5%, or postcard. Al- 
though compact, they will not go into the 
pocket nor fasten on the belt so readily or 
comfortably. On the other hand, they make 
pictures large enough so that many editors 
will accept contact-prints, and this saves the 
time and expense of enlarging. This is 
especially true of the postcard size. Hand- 
cameras may be purchased at many prices, 
and with all sorts of lenses and shutters. 
Some of the finest cameras in the world 
are obtainable in these sizes. However, 
the average reader will find that he may get 
good results with an outfit costing not to 
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exceed thirty dollars in price. It is pos- 
sible with modern hand-cameras and many 
vest-pocket outfits to make pictures of rap- 
idly moving objects. My most successful 
pictures of airplanes, speed-boats, football 
games and parades have been made with 
my little vest-pocket camera, which has a 
maximum shutter-speed of 1/200 of a sec- 
ond. By way of caution, let me say that I 
was always very careful to select the best 
point of view and to avoid having the sub- 
ject pass me at right angles. As I have 
tried to make clear, it is not the cost of the 
outfit, but rather the way it is used that 
counts. 

Probably some readers would like to know 
something about the reflecting-cameras 
which most press photographers use, There 
is no use denying the great advantage of 
seeing one’s subject right side up in the 
mirror and being able to continue this ob- 
servation until ready to press the release. 
Unfortunately, the cost of these cameras, 
especially the better kinds, is from sixty 
to several hundred dollars. Although not 
difficult to manipulate, they are heavier and 
do require close attention to get the correct 
shutter-speed and the right lens-stop. In 
my own case, I get a greater variety of pic- 
tures with my vest-pocket outfit simply be- 
cause I rarely leave the house without it, 
and there are sometimes weeks when I do 
not bother to carry the heavier reflecting- 
camera, good as it is. For the writer who 
can afford it and who has difficulty to focus 
correctly by scale, the reflecting-camera will 
be a great help. There are several small, 
light models which are excellent, but they 
cost considerable money and I am trying 
to keep the average man, rather than the 
wealthy writer, in mind. Frankly, I believe 
that most of my readers will find that a 
good vest-pocket or hand-camera will meet 
the requirements to better advantage, at 
least, until photographic skill is obtained 
and the pocketbook grows fatter. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I be- 
lieve the most economical and effective out- 
fit is any one of a number of good 2144x3%4 
vest-pocket cameras, fitted with an anastig- 
mat lens to make clear pictures, and a re- 
liable shutter for accurate exposures. Be- 


fore coming to a decision, look over several 
cameras, and beware lest you select one 
which will prove too complicated. Better 
have a box-camera than a better one that 
you can not use successfully. In short, in 
buying a camera get one which you can 
master quickly, so that your attention may 
be on the picture and not on the manipula- 
tion of the outfit. After a time, the camera 
should be used almost unconsciously, and 
when this time arrives you will make pic- 
tures that will hold the attention of the 
editor and your readers. 


There are many types of cameras that I 
have not mentioned, and there are many 
other points which ought to be brought up; 
but my purpose has been to suggest rather 
than take time and space for every detail. 
I believe that I have touched upon essentials 
and that these will meet the requirements of 
the average writer who wishes to turn his 
pictures into dollars. 





AN ULTIMATUM 
By D. E. WINSTEAD. 


You Editor Man with hairless dome, 
You pie-faced wall-eyed dip, 

How dare you send me back my poem 
Without a rejection slip? 

You surely know ’twas good, I hope? 
I tell you what I'll do; 

I’ll thrust it into an envelope 
And send it back to you! 

I count my slips each day, I’ve vowed 
To give ’em a rigid inspection, 

I’ve kept ’em all and I’m justly proud 
©’ the varied and growing collection. 
Those Manuscripts I thought were good 

I’ve mailed in every direction, 
You Editors shun them just as you would 
A Colon-Bacillus infection! 


My heart is sad as I type these lines, 
My pride is sorely cramped, 
The editors all should change their minds 
And be more easily vamped. 
I’ve tried my feelings to outline, 
Please do not think me flip— 
If you don’t like this verse of mine 
Just send a rejection slip! 
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What 1s a Character Trait? 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor, Collier's Weekly, 


One of the commonest errors of beginning 
writers is to try to say too much in their 
stories. It is obvious that within the brief 
limits of the short story no complete picture 
of any character, however simple, can be 
presented. Selection of certain aspects of a 
given character must be made. And right 
here we encounter the problem of securing 
brevity or how to make a short story short. 
This is also spoken of as the problem of 
“compression,” or “the art of leaving out ;” 
even Stevenson, in a desperate attempt at 
self-analysis, writing, “There is but one art 
—to omit.” Chekhov once advised young 
writers to prepare their stories and before 
sending them to a publisher to cut off the 
beginning and the end! 

Brevity in narrative calls for no such 
procrustean measures. Compression is a 
false ideal. If you have so much material 
in your hands that it takes “art” to elimi- 
nate some of it, the sensible thing would 
seem to be not to try to handle so much in 
the first place. The solution of the prob- 
lem of brevity in a short story is (to use 
sculptor’s language) not to set up a wire 
skeleton for a six-foot figure, slap on the 
clay until it is nearly “roughed out’ and 
then begin hacking at it until it is reduced to 
a three-foot figure, but to erect a three- 
foot frame in the first place. The art that 
is needed is not destruction, but selection. 
Questions of brevity, in other words, should 
be settled not during the writing of a story 
nor even during the plotting, but when the 
material is chosen. 

Let us see how selection of this sort 
is demanded in plotting the character short 
story. We must at the very outset decide 
what particular phase of character we shall 
present within the length of the story we 
wish to write. This phase we shall call a 
“trait.” Character is, of course, a func- 
tional unity; none of its phases can be en- 
tirely isolated, nor could they be completely 
named or numbered; but for practical pur- 
poses we find it necessary to pick out a sin- 


and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


gle pronounced trait, arbitrarily think of it 
as more or less isolated, and view the whole 
character in terms of that trait. 

There is no word in common usage which 
expresses exactly the technical sense given 
here in this word trait, namely, a special 
manner of responding to certain situations. 
The words “habit,” “tendency,” “moral char- 
acteristic,” all connote something of the 
meaning we are giving the word trait. It is 
distinguished from “impulse” in that im- 
pulse denotes the energy behind an act, while 
trait is the pattern of that act. This is not 
the full truth of the matter, but any effort 
to pursue psychological distinctions further 
than this would probably do us more harm 
than good at this stage. 

The narrative writer, it must be under- 
stood, is not able to present dramatically any 
and all traits of character; he can present 
forcibly only those traits of character which 
are pronouncedly developed; in most cases 
of successful short story characterization the 
selected trait will be by far the most promi- 
nent trait in the real life subject’s character ; 
it will color definitely most of his activity. 
For this reason “eccentric” characters are 
easier to handle effectively than well-bal- 
anced characters. People who are “a little 
off,” as we say sometimes uncharitably, are 
easy to “write up,” because practically all 
their conduct is activity illustrating the 
controlling trait. You may even take it as 


_a definite principle that the nearer your 


fictional prototype is to actual insanity 
without yet really being insane, the easier 
will be your task of selection for short 
story purposes. The entire conduct of a 
completely insane person suffering from a 
mania is single trait activity, though he is 
unsuitable for use in narrative on account 
of his inability to reflect on his conduct, 
as will be readily seen. 

Suppose we take three people who have 
pronounced traits. Our definition of trait, 
given above, states that it denotes a spe- 
cial manner of reacting to a fixed situation 
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or object. For our illustration, we need 
both a fixed object and three people who 
react to this object in different ways. The 
object, we will say, is an automobile. Here 
is what our three people do when they see it: 

The first party is “automobile mad.” He 
feels, has felt for years, that he needs only 
a “car” to make life perfect bliss. He reads 
all the automobile advertisements in the 
magazines; he knows all the makes; he 
envies his neighbors who possess cars; he 
is putting a second mortgage on his little 
home for a “twin-six” that will bankrupt 
him. This is the way he reacts to the idea 
“automobile.” His main trait is cupidity. 

The second party is a “society lady.” She 
has ridden in automobiles so much that she 
is sick of them. She would far rather walk 
anyway, but she is forced to ride. That is 
the way she reacts to the idea “automobile.” 
Her main trait is hatred of motor cars. 

The third party is a nervous old gentle- 
man who was once knocked down by an au- 
tomobile. Although he had a life rule never 
to run in front of any vehicle when crossing 
the street, he was caught in a traffic jam and 
painfully hurt by a careless chauffeur. Now 
he hates to go downtown, so great is his 
fear of motor cars. When he sees one ap- 
proach a block away, he runs for his life. 
This is his way of reacting to the idea “au- 
tomobile.” His main trait is fear of auto- 
mobiles. 

In each of these cases we get a definite 
idea of the way a given person acts when 
affected by a given stimulus. We have, in 
other words, the trait pattern. Now a 


character trait study or character sketch 
would be composed of a series of concrete 
acts showing the character responding to 
such a stimulus, according to his pattern. 
Notes of activities, centered, for instance, 
around the first trait, would look some- 
thing like this: 
Main Trait: Cupidity 

He stops on the way home to study show 
cars in the windows. 

He reads every word of the automobile 
section of the Sunday paper instead of going 
to church or taking his family for a walk. 

Every week he figures the amount he 
could lay aside to buy and support a car if 
he had certain raises in his salary—although 
there is no assurance of any raise. 

He cultivates the acquaintance of people 
who have cars, hoping they will take him 
riding or teach him how to drive. 

Although he hates any work about the 
house, he one day painted the chicken house, 
thinking of the time when he would have 
his car and would make a garage of the 
chicken house. ‘ ; 

Without letting his wife know, he places 
a second mortgage on the home to secure 
a hundred dollars extra toward the car. 
Still he Masn’t enough to make the first 
payment. He then for the first time enter- 
tains the thought of trying to steal some 
money from his employer, etc. 


This example of character analysis is not 
that used for making a complete plot, but 
rather that necessary to prepare the mind 
for the making of the plot. It is a first stage, 
in other words, in building most successful 
character story plots. The latter stages 
were fairly well set forth in my articles in 
the Writer’s Dicest for April of the pres- 
ent year, “How to Plot the Character 
Story,” and in the May issue of this year on 
“Finding Stories in Your Own Home.” 





QUESTION 
By ELeEANor ADAMS. 


Have you ever heard on a midnight dreary, 

The north wind howl, and the trees cry 
weary? 

Have you heard the wolf just outside the 
door, 

Stalking around, waiting for poor 

Scribblers that write by day, by night? 

Did you, O did you, wait for the light 

Of an inspiration, that you felt quite near 

When the cry of the owl, made your plot 
more clear, 

As you set your trap for the villain bold, 


With your puppets all ready, and waiting 
the call? 

As you hear in the distance, a voice that 
enthralls, 

That carries you away to the mountains cold 

With the lure of the magic word called 
“Gold?” 

Then you find that the wolf has ceased to be, 

And is now only a vague dim memory. 

I suppose then, my -friend, it is the end 

Of the great road Success, that leads to 
the bend 

In the mountain of doubt. 
your play, 

May we all be amused to see it some day. 


And here’s to 
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The Typewriter---A Necessity 


By EVELYN CUSHING CAMPBELL 


The psychology of flies may be an inter- 
esting and instructive study under certain 
circumstances, such study including their re- 
actions when they are attached more or less 
firmly to a piece of sticky fly-paper. But 
when a pencil manuscript of considerable 
value has been allowed to remain so long in 
its scribbled form that, although inadver- 
tently, it has been taken as the backing for 
a piece of fly-paper, and then the summer 
winds have toyed with it until the two have 
become one and inseparable, the study in 
psychology is lost sight of, while the value 
of having pencil notes immediately con- 
verted into typewritten form becomes pain- 
fully apparent. This actually happened to a 
very valuable piece of technical manuscript, 
the notes having been made after careful 
study, and then neglected. 

In acquiring the art of typing your own 
manuscript, the first step in the instructions 
must of necessity resemble the famous old 
English recipe, “First catch your hare.” 
However, unlike the hare, it is by no means 
difficult to acquire the desired machine—the 
only difficulty lies in choosing from the 
many excellent varieties on the market. If 
you are one of those persons to whom the 
ticking of a clock means distraction of your 
mental processes, and the steady click-clack 
of a steel hammer drives to madness, then 
doubtless an unobstrusive, soft-voiced com- 
panion would suit your fancy. If you can 
find, on the other hand, your best concen- 
tration in the midst of sounds of honest ac- 
tivity, then the staccato music of words 
clicked off the platen will stimulate your 
creative powers to such an extent that noth- 
ing short of protests from the next apart- 
ment will check your impetuous dash to 
fame, via the scenario, story or novel. 

Somewhere in the middle west is a vet- 
eran writer who owns a machine which 
should have been placed in a museum at 
least twenty years ago. It sounds like a 
cross between a flivver and a road scraper, 


but to its fond owner there was never an- 
other like unto “Isabel,” as he has dubbed 
her. Antique as she is, the old charm is 
within her feminine interior—feminine from 
the standpoint of temperament. In the 
words of a _ well-known popular song, 
“There’s life in the old girl yet,” although 
this same battle-scarred typewriter has 
turned out every thrilling tale which its 
owner has written and the eager public has 
read for more than a score of years. He 
has become attached to the noisy old har- 
ridan, and she responds to his every mood. 
On the occasion of a visit to a brother 
writer, who swears that the silent variety 
speaks words of eloquence and wisdom for 
him when his own mental equipment be- 
comes too jaded to function alone, our 
Western friend was tempted to “try her 
out.” He missed the chatter and sputter of 
“Tsabel” as an old man misses the general 
cantankerousness of his lifetime partner. 
His only comment was: “It’s too quiet. I 
feel as if I were walking on the grave of 
my ‘Isabel.’ ” 

So—there you are! One should select a 
machine as one should select a husband or 
wife—to complement your own peculiar re- 
quirements. 

One of our writers of a certain intimate 
form of personal sketch found the keynote 
to her special style through the necessity 
of resorting to the typewriter for her priv- 
ate correspondence. A friend with whom 
she had for a long time been in exceptionally 
close communication, went abroad for an 
indefinite period. At first, when the desire 
for the old exchange of thoughts was still 
very keen, letters written by hand were a 
great pleasure and outlet. As time passed, 
however, the many demands of a busy life 
made it impossible to indulge in the delight- 
ful letters for which she had long been 
known among her friends. Because of the 
effort it required to write them by hand, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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DID YOU KNOW— 


That Mark Twain and Bret Harte were 
the early editors of the Overland Monthly? 

That Rev. Charles Letwidge Dodgson, an 
English clergyman, was the author of 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the 
Looking Glass,” and that “Lewis Carrol” 
was only his pen name? 

That Francois Villon was once con- 
demned to be hung for killing a man in 
self-defense, and that he was freed by 
Louis XI’ with these words: ‘Paris is full 
of rascals like you, Francois, but none can 
write for his king such poetry?” 

That in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century a young man took up literature in 
England because it required no capital, and 
because he had no money, and that because 
of this we have the works of William Make- 
peace Thackeray? 

That Ralph Waldo Emerson when a boy 
in the early part of the eighteenth century 
drove his mother’s cows to pasture every 
day on Boston Common? 

That Tom Moore was the son of a Dublin 
grocerman and that he was so beloved by 
his fellow countrymen that just before he 
started for America on his tour he was 
offered signed checks by friends to fill in for 
any amount he wanted, without any obli- 
gation whatever? 

That O. Henry wrote sixty-five short 
stories in one year and that when he was 
famous a certain magazine that had always 
rejected his stories during his struggles 
wrote him a letter enclosing a signed check 
for him to fill in for any amount if he 
would just send them one story, and that he 
slipped letter and check into the return en- 
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velope and mailed them back to the maga- 
zine without a word? 

That Samuel Clemens took the pen name 
of Mark Twain because it was the pen name 
of a newspaper friend of his who died in 
New Orleans and he wanted to “carry 
it on?” 

That the remains of Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley were cremated on the Tuscan shore by 
his friends, Leigh Hunt and Lord Byron, 
near where he was drowned? 

To my mind, one of the most beautiful 
and expressive poems ever written is the 
one over the fireplace of the little cottage in 
Sussex, England, where Shelley first saw 
the light of day, and near where his ashes 
were buried. So much it means, this poem, 
to those who think: 

Shrine of the Dawning Speech and Thought 

Of Shelley, Sacred Be 


To All Who Bow, Where Time has Brought 
Gifts to Eternity. 





KNOW YOUR MARKET! 
By JouNn JAMES ARTHUR, JR. 


| am certain that most of you writers 
read the Writer’s Magazines, also a number 
of other magazines, to see what the market 
trend is; but another excellent method is 
to go to a news-stand; get the consent of 
the agent—if he is not a friend of yours— 
to let you look through the magazines. 

Only today I was at Theo Dulanneys, my 
agent friend, and there were hundreds of 
magazines displayed. With his consent to: 
“Help yourself!” I went through all of the 
latest ones, such as Top-Notch, Adventure, 
Detective Story, Smart Set, Dial, Lover's 
Lane, I Confess, True Story, Snappy, 
Young’s, Argosy-All Story, etc., taking 
down the names of the authors, the titles, 
also the kind of story, whether it be West- 
ern, Detective, Mystery, Oriental, Social 
Life, etc. I usually go through the “so- 
called” higher class of magazines as well. 

I do this every week, and thus continually 
keep up with the market. I can give “tips” 
that never fail. 

There is not a fiction magazine in the 
United States—or anywhere else, for that 
matter—that will not immediately purchase 
a good detective yarn, either the regular 
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short-story length, a serial, or book length— 
whether it be the Saturday Evening Post 
class, or the “Brisk” sellers! 

After months of observation I have found 
this to be a “cut-and-dried” fact! Also, 
that a well-written Western story, of either 
the “olden” west or the present, of any 
length finds a ready market! 

Baffling mystery yarns, also, invariably 
®, have a good sale. Of course, the above- 
‘named types of stories are excluded from 
the “Personal” Magazines, however, such 
as I Confess, True Stories, etc. The Per- 
sonal Magazines, I have found, want real— 
not “Reel!”—happenings of real life, of 
real people; stories that ring true, plausi- 
ble stories of life that may—and do—hap- 
pen. I could name every one of the Per- 
sonal Magazines, but I suppose the most of 
you know them anyway. But send them 
such a story as outlined above—written in 
the first person—and watch your bank ac- 
count swell! 

Quite a good little sum may be also 
earned by sending clever, snappy “fillers” 
to almost any of the prominent fiction mag- 
azines. And almost any of them will buy 
a snappy poem, of common length. 

The editorial policy of a magazine has the 
name of continually changing, and, though 
an editor sends out the information that 
the magazine at so-and-so time has a cer- 
tain trend of stories, the above-named types 
always find a ready sale, also a good, clever, 
clean, brisk sport story—of course, if it is 
really a story! 

If you’ve got such a story send it to a 
“best-seller”’—and count the days till your 
check comes! 

Bona fide! 


FIVE DOLLARS PER WORD 
By Frep B. Mann. 

It has generally been the experience of 
even the most famous writers that they 
had to wait years before receiving a cent 
for any of their literary efforts. This makes 
the case of young Freeman Lanceford seem 
all the more remarkable. Thirty days after 
leaving the home of his parents in the Mid- 
dle West and coming to Greenwich Village 
to take up the profession of letters in an 
attic, this promising young writer received 
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five dollars per word for one of his efforts. 
He was penniless. He owed his landlady 
two weeks room rent. She threatened to 
have him put into the street. He promised 
to pay her the next day. So he sat down, 
wrote a ten-word telegram, collect, to his 
father, asking that fifty dollars be wired 
him at once—and his father wired him the 
fifty. 





HOW DO YOU WRITE? 
(Continued from page 25) 

they grew more and more perfunctory, 
until there came a day when “friend 
abroad” ventured to protest, with the criti- 
cism that her letters were becoming more 
and more inane and uninteresting. This 
comment touched a vital spot. Hurt pride 
put its nose up in the air and sniffed a bit. 

Then came a reaction which was most 
momentous in the life of our erring cor- 
respondent. She knew that her ability to 
write had by no means died, but that the 
labor involved was too great. Mechanical 
aid was invoked, a portable was tucked 
into her trunk when leaving for a mountain 
trip—and that was the beginning of a series 
of remarkable little stories. Out of the ma- 
terial both gay and grave which composed 
her letters to the once ruffled but now 
delighted friend was much which formed the 
motif for stories—and the stories found a 
ready market because, first, last and fore- 
most, they were human bits full of the 
spontaneity of untrammeled thought. Had 
this particular writer not turned in despera- 
tion to a machine for her letter writing, the 
probabilities are. that she would never have 
discovered her very special talent, which 
needed only the touch of the finger to trans- 
form it into a source of pleasure—and profit. 

It is by no means intended to imply that 
the only requisite for a career as an author 
is to seat yourself before a writing machine 
of some description, murmur or write 
“Abracadabra,” and the miracle is accom- 
plished. But the fact remains that if you 
have a certain amount of writing ability, 
whether it tend in the direction of short 
stories, advertising, scenarios or novels, the 
fewer. obstacles there are between the 
thought and its expression, the greater will 
be your gain in productivity. 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








[ often wonder why it is that amateur 
writers absolutely love to read their own 
productions at Literary Clubs, and such like 
gatherings. I am happy to say that I never 
could remember four lines of what I have 
written, except my epitaph, which I com- 
posed myself in case some generous-minded 
friend happened to eulogize me too much, 
when I had no chance to reciprocate! I 
used to know a man in Kansas City, Mo., 
who would—this is actually a fact—button- 
hole me on the street in the morning and 
insist on my retiring with him to one of the 
numerous alleys, of which that city consists, 
while he read me the effusion he had writ- 
ten the night before. There was no getting 
away from him. He has since, I hear, lost 
It is 


his mind, and I don’t wonder at it. 
surprising to me that I didn’t lose mine, too. 
* * a 


In Chicago once I was at a so-called lit- 
erary dinner, and a poet got up, and recited 
an original piece, which took up some fif- 
teen minutes of valuable time. I frankly 
lost count of his subjects, or subject, in a 
very short time, and found myself specutiat- 
ing on whether I would have pork chops and 
molasses pudding for breakfast, or a brace 
of poached eggs. Then I fell asleep, and 
was awakened by no less a person than 
Edna Ferber, who happened to be sitting 
next to me. I think she told me she had 
written a short story while the recitation 
was going on! 

* * * 

Now, why do these struggling authors 
do this? Why not recite some one else’s 
productions? A singer doesn’t, as a rule, 
sing songs he or she composed. Why should 
a writer recite his own works? I am not 
considered unduly modest, but I have never 
in my life, except on two occasions, re- 
cited my own work, and then I read the two 
productions, which I thought trash, but 
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which were received with applause. Why, 
I don’t know. I pause for a reply. 
2k * * 


This reminds me, by the way—talking of 
talking—of the finest after-dinner speech | 
ever heard. It was given by Bill Nye at 
the New Vagabonds’ Club some many years 
ago, and ran thusly (there was not the least 
doubt it was original): “I thank you very 
much for the obligation tonight to speak 
for the opportunity. I am very much 
obliged, indeed, and thank you for the op- 
portunity. I am one of those who answer 
to the obligation, and one of those who 
offer tonight to answer your obligation. I 
am very much obliged, indeed, for the very 
slight obligation, which has been offered me 
tonight to give you an opportunity for an 
obligation offered me tonight by your oppor- 
tunity, and I thank you very much for that 
opportunity.” Now, a speech like that is 
something worth listening to. 

* * * 


A lady wrote to me the other day that 
my optimism had induced her to continue 
writing. With all my heart, I hope she will 
succeed. There is nothing like perseverance. 

* * * 


I see in a recent number of the WriTER’S 
Dicest that a correspondent wishes to know 
how to get a volume of short stories pub- 
lished. Personally, I would not attempt the 
job, for I am perfectly sure, unless the 
stories are entirely out of the way—that is, 
are very excellent—he would have no chance 
of success. Short stories in book form are 
not at all what would appeal to any pub- 
lisher who knew his business, that is, knew 
what would be profitable to him. 

+ * * 

“When found, make a note of.” I merely 
quote this to remind every writer to put 
down his, or her, thoughts when they occur. 
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If he, or she, doesn’t, something like the fol- 
lowing will probably occur: 


Great! Great! Great! 
Was the joke I made today, 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
What actually I did say. 
Oh! well for the notebook’s aid, 
Where I should have put it down! 
Oh! well to be thought a wit, 
Or a most amusing clown! 
But that good bonmot has gone 
Though I’m racking my memory still, 
And it’s oh! could I but remember now 
That joke that was fit to kill! 
Great! Great! Great! 
Was that pleasantry you’d agree, 
But the comic part I’ve quite forgot, 
And ’twill never come back to me! 


* * * 


Newspaper verse has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. In fact, I have no idea where it 
is to be found now, nor where it would be 
accepted. I mean, the old true newspaper 
verse, not the magazine poetry that ap- 
pears in one or two of the New York dailies. 
That isn’t what we used to call “newspaper 


verse’ by any means. The New York Sun, 
before it got into its present shape, used to 
print a heap of it, of which I did my share. 
Maybe the following might be taken as a 
true type of newspaper verse, which I quote, 
as it is short: 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

On the subway, when there was a jam. 
He rose to his feet, 


Gave a lady his seat— 
(I’m a liar? I know it. I am!) 





The difference between American and 
English humor? Well, take the following 
as a specimen of the latter and then com- 
pare it with the wit on this side. A woman 
was taken to the hospital rather battered 
about. On being asked how her injuries had 
been inflicted, she replied: “Oh! it’s noth- 
ing to make a song about. It was my ’us- 
band’s birthday yesterday, and we ’ad what 
they call a ‘swarry,’ and I ’appened to speak 
out of my turn!” 





KEEP FAITH 


“Yes, I am wont to write, to write, ’tis 
on my mind by day, by night. My dome is 
filled with plot and theme that I work out 
in every scheme. I dig, I scratch; my face 
turns black! But still the editor fires ’em 
back. I do not understand nor see just why 
such things should be. But tho’ if I will 
win the race, I dare not wear discouraged 
face, for every man who has won the day 
has stumbled upon the ‘Great Highway,” 
he stubbed his toe, he almost fell, but he 
pushed right on, and all was well. So, why 
should I give up and quit as long as my 
life’s lamp is lit, and my ‘Adam’s-apple’ 
keeps on coming with ideas that are simply 
stunning? So I keep right on my thoughts 
to write, upon the editor, then I smite. But 
he shoots them back, right at a fellow, 
‘till they get dirty, torn and yellow. My 
wife puts on a face that’s long, I see that 
something must be wrong. ‘My poor old 
Dick,’ says she, ‘I fear, tho’ I am pained to 
say it dear, you’ll never win out by a pen- 
scratch! But I can make it with a hen- 
hatch.’ I know Nell’s sympathy is deep, 
and that the hill I climb is steep. But still 
to earn that ‘legal tender,’ my own strong 


efforts I will render. ‘Tis hard I toil! still 
I discover, nary an eagle o’er me hovers. 
But you hear no grumble out’en me! I’m 
not built thataway, you see. I mean to do 
my work so well that every one will say, 
‘*Tis swell!’ and draw the editor so nigh 
it, that he can never help but buy it. I pat 
myself upon the back, saying, ‘Dick, old boy, 
don’t lose a whack. Just keep your faith 
and try again, and in the end, methinks 
you'll win.’ Good editors, my ’scripts, they’ll 
come. I hope, in time to sell you one, which 
you may buy once you’re disgusted, then 
I'll laugh ’till I’m plumb busted!” 
Dick MILLER. 





OIC 


I’m in a 10der mood 2day 
And feel poetic 2, 

4 fun I'll just — off a line 
And send it off 2 U. 


I’m sorry you’ve been 6 0 long, 
Don’t B disconsol8, 
But bear your ills with 42de, 
And they won’t seem so gr8. 
—Exchange. 











THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, core Tur 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








GLAD THEY WEREN’T 
ACCEPTED 


It seems necessary to get a shower of 
rejection slips to belong to the chosen few. 
Well, no matter how heavy the shower, I 
still will be loyal to my work—if work it 
be—as it affords me the greatest pleasure, 
and the best entertainment that anything 
else could give me. 

I live with my characters and love them 
as any one real dear to me. I suppose the 
craving for self-expression is responsible 
for my imagination, which builds around 
my past, present and future. 

The three plots I have submitted to stu- 
dios have been returned to me six or seven 
times; I am glad of it today, as I would 
be ashamed to see them on the screen. 
Because since then I have studied a text- 
book by a good author, one of the best 
American authors and have attended pic- 
ture shows as frequently as I could. 

I am working now on a seven-reel melo- 
drama entitled, “Little Wedding Shoes,” 
which I feel confident will be accepted if 
submitted to the studio that requires such 
plays. 

Benito A. Coco. 





A FEW HINTS 


DeAR FELLow ASPIRANTS: 


In hope that my humble experiences in 
attempting to become graceful with pen and 
words may be of interest to some I am 
contributing the following: 

1. Broaden your knowledge of human 
and physical nature as much as legally pos- 


sible. My spare moments have been spent 
in enjoying the novelties of human nature 
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and physical nature in the outdoors. I have 
made hobbies out of over twenty avoca- 
tional activities. 

2. Train yourself to observe and think 
before you train yourself to write. My 
greatest pastime is observation. 

3. Be individual in thinking and writ- 
ing. Choose your environment for thought 
material and not printed works. 

4, Write in thoughts of achievement, 
not in dollars. The dollars will take care 
of themselves if you take care of your 
ability. 

5. Don’t be too hasty in submitting man- 
uscripts. I have written in my spare mo- 
ments for several years. I now have two 
great possessions as the obvious result, 
abundant material and ability acquired 
through practice. 

6. Writing material is abundant if you 
make a habit of keeping records such as 
a clipping book, a personal word and phrase 
notebook, a card index on everything ob- 
served, a clever thought book, a bibliography 
of good reference books, and any other rec- 
ord forms suitable for your particular use. 
Each item is indeed insignificant, but with 
thought around such a nucleus a mighty 
theme may develop. 

Sincerely 
JouNn PErRcE. 





THE FIRST SALE 


DEAR Forum Epi1rTor: 


I wonder if you will let me tell the read- 
ers of the Forum about my first sale, as it 
may help them to sell. 

My first sale was entirely an accident. | 
wrote a children’s story and two short chil- 
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dren’s articles for a certain paper. I felt 
sure the articles would go because the paper 
had a department which used them, but all 
came back. I submitted the story to another 
magazine and just for luck I sent the ar- 
ticles, too. I didn’t think the articles had a 
chance with any other magazine. Imagine 
my surprise when I received a check, not for 
the story, but for the two articles! I wrote 
more and sent to this same paper, selling 
two articles nearly every month. This en- 
couraged me to send to other children’s 
magazines and I’ve sold over fifty during 
the two years I’ve been in the game. 

The moral is: Don’t neglect the little 
story; play it by all means. Descriptions of 
this or that, why, when, how and where 
articles, all have their place in some maga- 
zines, and they are not hard for the be- 
ginner to write. 

Here’s wishing you luck! 

CHESTER W. CoLBurNn. 





MY SENTIMENTS 
DEAR Forum EpiItror: 


Tuer WritTEr’s DIGEsT was a “subscrip- 
tion” present to me from a friend on Christ- 
mas, 1923. I receive it regularly, and keenly 
appreciate the valuable and interesting mat- 
ter it contains, serving as a sincere and 
painstaking guide to writers—writers who 
“be,” no less than writers who “would be.” 

All of the many articles written by experi- 
enced authors and editors of various publi- 
cations contain numerous interesting bits 
of information galore, to light the thorny 
path of the daring unknown who ventures 
to believe that he or she possesses, now 
and then, an idea above and beyond the dull 
piodding drabness of daily existence. And 
most insistent are these experienced ones 
in deciding for the benefit of the new aspir- 
ant just what the “Public” wants. Now, I 
respect the instruction given, and I concede 
that the path to success has never been a 
rainbow-tinted fairyland; but—I happen to 
be one of that “Public” which is held up 
as a sort of unappeased bug-a-boo to the 
reckless beginner in writerdom, and right 
here I will say that it makes me mad clear 


through to have any editor or publisher de- 
cide for me what I like or do not like. 
There are stories written by unknown 
writers which I know I would love, and 
which others would admire and enjoy. I 
can never read them because some editor 
or publisher decides “it is not what the 
public wants.” I have read manuscripts 
by certain ignored writers which are beau- 
tiful and worthwhile; yet, they are con- 
demned to everlasting silence and obscurity 
because only the editor sees them and maybe 
he personally is uninterested in the author, 
anyhow, or doesn’t care for that kind of 
story; therefore, he says that “the Public 
doesn’t want it.” Well, J am one of that 
Public—and / want them, if they are clean 
and wholesome and sane stories, not the 
maunderings of apparently drug-saturated 
brains, however high and mighty in the lit- 
erary firmament! 

Again, these established writers say to 
beginners: “Don’t deal in description. 
Don’t write long conversations. Don’t at- 
tempt to teach a lesson. Deal with life as 
it is.’ (Meaning by that last, veil all the 
ugly mire and dope visions with a thin gauze 
of cynical sophistication.) Don’t do this 
—don’t do that—the Public would not be 
interested. 

But, do they foliow their own advice? 
They do not. They write long dragged-out 
serials about the West, descriptions pages 
long about ranches and raiders and rustlers, 
and introduce heroes and heroines who are 
so exasperatingly of the “great out-doors” 
and so healthy, that it is no wonder the 
bunches of solid muscles on their heads have 
left no room for brains. Then they depict 
the detestable flapper heroine, who is so 
sweet and pure in spite of the modern jazz- 
cursed morass of whisky drinking, ciga- 
rette smoking, divorced parents, up-to-date 
“liberty,” which renders her so much better 
and purer than the unfortunate girls who 
long ago were taught that youth was not 
the whole thing in the universe, and that to 
think and act like a brazen creature, never 
yet led to developing the best in any one. 
And those stories are the ones that are ac- 
cepted as guides by many of our mildewed 
Youth! 
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Then the Public is supposed to thirst for 
the morbid sex-problem serial, eternally 
dragged out in numerous long morbid chap- 
ters, whose characters are so mentally and 
morally twisted that one longs to plunge 
them straight into a deep bath of moral 
germicide (not omitting first to employ a 
heavy dredging machine to gouge out the 
mud which cakes their minds and souls, 
which their creator, the author, has liberally 
slung upon them from his pen.) Does the 
Public cry for these dope-degenerates? I 
have never even heard one whimper of long- 
ing from one of my friends as a sign of 
yearning for poison instead of good, whole- 
some strawberry shortcake and solid good 
mince pie, no less than sweet bread and 
butter. 

Moreover, no amount of hard work, or 
genius, or pluck, will count against pure, 
unquestioned Juck in getting one’s writings 
before the public. You must meet the right 
person at the psychological moment; some- 
thing must happen which will turn the tide 
in one’s favor, before there can be the 
slightest gain. In spite of their declaring 
that they are friendly to the unknown 
author, subconsciously, all professional 
writers, all editors and publishers, are an- 
tagonistic to outsiders because they do not 
belong. The same holds true on the stage, 
on the screen; a producer holds that all who 
are beyond the gates professionally must 
be simply of a dull, simple-minded respecta- 
bility, too good, and addicted to typewriting 
or dishwashing, or office work, to ever be 
one of the coterie of dazzling stage or screen 
stars or scenario writers. Simply one of 
the Public. Therefore, unless a writer, or 
playwright, chances upon the psychological 
moment when something happens to help 
him, or her, no amount of genius or hard 
work or persistence will win the day and 
the author dies the death of obscurity. No. 
I am not bitter and cynical; it is true. One 
has only to read the life of those who have 
struggled to realize the truth in it. Let luck 
be with him and the most worthless ideas 
can many a time find a place for him who 
meets with the right person, at the right 
time. Read the “best sellers” and the “popu- 
lar” magazines to prove it. 


The professional reader and entertainer 
must turn to the old standard writers of 
years back in order to find material for their 
programs, because no writer of the present 
day (with very few exceptions) possesses 
the dramatic quality, humor and pathos in 
the construction of plot and delineation of 
characters which can be effectively used as 
readings or monologues. We still turn to 
Charles Dickens for our impersonations and 
readings, that Master of the Soul and the 
Heart. I can speak from experience on this 
subject, at least, because I happen to be a 
reader myself. Nor am I “mid-Victorian” 
or old; I am able to judge of our magazine 
stuff through desperate efforts to find ma- 
terial for program use. 

Well, enough is enough, and in the case 
of this long document, more than enough. 
But I felt like “letting out” and talking a 
straight streak, which is something a native- 
born Washingtonian rarely has the chance 
to do, not being any Congressman’s “con- 
stituent.”’ Will just add, why doesn’t some 
one write a true-blue story about Native- 
Born Washingtonians? We are not all ad- 
dicted to attending diplomatic affairs, or 
stealing money from the Treasury, accord- 
ing to representation by some leading play- 
wrights and literary lights. J could write 
a genuine home-folk story about Washing- 
ton, but would any editor consider it? Not 
I am only 
Yours very respectfully, 

Apa Lou1sE TOWNSEND. 


Apt. 22, The Creston, 1475 Columbia 
Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


much! 





BACK ISSUES FOR SALE 


Anyone desiring thirteen copies of Writ- 
ER’s DicestT, issues from September, 1923, 
to September, 1924, may communicate with 
Charles J. Miller, Fort Lyon, Colo., if pur- 
chaser is willing to pay the Parcel Post C. 
QO. D. charges. 





“Onward to greater perfection” should be 
the ideal of every human. What a step for- 
ward then in evolution! 





Writers’ Associations, and Fields 
for Usefulness 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


There has been recently some recrudes- 
cence of interest in the formation of so- 
cieties of writers, for mutual conference and 
helpfulness. This is a work that might well 
be encouraged, but at the same time a word 
of caution will not be out of place as to the 
activities of such associations. 

[t was once said of a recent president of 
the United States that before his elevation 
to office his chief glory was to read his 
literary productions before a small admira- 
tion society, called a Literary Club. To my 
mind, this was one of the most unkind 
things said about him, although the cam- 
paign prior to his election was one of the 
most vituperative I ever have known. 

But that is the trouble with most of the 
literary clubs. They become mutual admir- 
ation societies, where some of the mem- 
bers read their own productions, and others 
offer comment and criticism—the latter not 
too drastic—for fear that the critics may 
be “hoist by their own petard.” 

If such clubs could settle down to a defi- 
nite and worth-while plan of work, and 
combine their efforts toward certain ends 
that would be of value to the entire writing 
fraternity, doubtless much good could be 
accomplished. But their efforts should not 
consist wholly in registering complaints 
against publications where the office boy 
carelessly dates the receipt of a manuscript 
with a rubber stamp. Such trivialities are 
annoying, but they do not constitute real 
grievances. 

I have long wished that we might have an 
association of writers of sufficient strength 
(and this means financial strength, too) to 
employ a competent salaried attorney. There 
ire many ways in which the salary of an 
ittorney for writers could be earned many 
times over. For instance, contracts between 

ditors of magazines and writers are often 
indefinite. Sometimes there are no con- 
tracts at all, and a manuscript is accepted 


without any rate or time of payment being 
agreed upon. The writer sends no bill for 
his contributions, so there is nothing of 
record as to value. 

Now, magazines are subject to the same 
commercial vicissitudes as are other lines of 
business. Occasionally a publishing com- 
pany fails. When this happens the indebted- 
ness to printers, paper makers, and so forth 
are matters of record, and settlements are 
made in the regular process of adjusting the 
insolvency. But the writer has no repre- 
sentative and the lack of definite contracts 
complicates the matter of securing for him 
an adequate settlement. 

Also there are often so-called literary 
agencies and revisers of manuscripts, “syn- 
dicates,” “press agencies,” etc., which send 
out specious literature promising great re- 
wards to writers who will confide both their 
manuscripts and their money to these wait- 
ing hands. 

Another matter that could be taken up 
with profit, and undoubtedly with success if 
persistently pushed, is that of postal reform 
in the interest of writers. Let us take a spe- 
cific case. A manuscript is merchandise. 
When sent from an author to a publisher 
for acceptance, or returned from the 
publisher to the author because of non- 
acceptance, it is nothing more or less 
than merchandise. Merchandise may go be- 
tween the most distant points in the United 
States at a preferred rate. But a manu- 
script must go at the highest rate—that of 
letter postage. But, note also that it may be 
sent from San Francisco to London, and 
returned, for less than the charge between 
the two nearest post offices in the States, 
for in this there is a discrimination in favor 
of foreign mailing as against domestic. I 
know of no equal discrimination against any 
other class of merchandise. 

Again, the rate of postage on books is of 
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moment to the writer. He is constantly a 
buyer and user of books (as well as a maker 
of them) and very many of these, on ac- 
count of their special nature, are ordered 
direct from publishers, sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance. 

It is an axiom in the business of carriers 
that the longer the haul and the larger the 
shipment, the less the proportionate charge. 
Yet I can send from my office to San Fran- 
cisco two half-pound packages for eight 
cents, when a single one-pound package 
would cost twelve cents. Or I can send 
twenty ounces, divided into three packages 
(8, 8 and 4 ounces) for ten cents, when the 


same in a single package would cost twenty- 
four cents. The single eight-ounce package 
would cost the same to my nearest post 
office that it would cost to San Francisco. 
But the pound package would cost five 
cents in the former case and twelve in the 
latter. And the pound package could be 
sent to any European point for eight cents. 

Parcel post rates under the zone system 
are a fearful and wonderful thing and a con- 
stant annoyance and handicap to publishers. 
Not only in the interest of writers alone, 
but of education in general, and the entire 
book buying public, there should be revision 
and uniformity in these rates. 





Paraphernalia for Photoplay Writers 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


Having been asked what outfit or para- 
phernalia is necessary for photoplay synop- 
sis writers, my reply will, probably, interest 
all writers, especially writers of short- 
stories. For that reason I am covering the 
subject as exhaustively as space permits, 
and yet as simpiy as the matter seems to 
demand. 

At the outset it appears scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the typewriter is a modern 
necessity, as a Dicest writer mentions in 
another article in this issue. 

All authors should supply themselves with 
the proper stationery; a good quality of 
light-weight white bond paper, 82x11 
inches; white second sheets of the same 
quality for carbon copies; envelopes (No. 
10), carbon sheets, and other necessities of 
this same character. If an author is in the 
bad habit of submitting a story to several 
producers coincidently, the need of white 
second sheets is obvious. It is best not to 
use colored paper for copying work, for 
such practice increases the difficulty of read- 
ing a story under artificial light. 

As for printed letter heads, it is or should 
be obvious that they are desirable; yet many 
authors do not use them, preferring to type- 
write name and address. Printed letter 
heads should contain the author’s name and 


address, or, if the author travels (as many 
established authors do), his letter head may 
contain merely his name, the address being 
typewritten from any locality in which he 
chances to sojourn. 

In this connection, let me call attention 
to a pernicious habit of ignorant beginners 
of describing (glorifying!) themselves upon 
their letter heads. For instance, I have seen 
a letter head that ran somewhat as follows: 
“Andrew Alfalfa, song composer, photoplay 
writer, and dramaturgist, Cuckoo’s Nest, 
Ark.” Any one of these titles would be 
quite sufficient. I have heard that some be- 
ginners are in the habit of printing the 
names of unproduced or unpublished stories 
upon their stationery! This is a “balmy” 
policy. It is best to be businesslike; if you 
must describe your accomplishment, choose 
sensibly. 

Among other necessities may be men- 
tioned the loose-leaf notebook, of a size con- 
venient for the pocket ; also a good fountain 
pen or patent writing pencil. 

For binding synopses stiff paper backers 
or covers such as those used by architects or 
engineers are useful; and one may own a 
stapling machine or use loose brads of small 
size for binding the backer to the script. A 
postal scale is also handy for economy of 
postage. 
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Keeping Up With Scripts 

Some sort of record of synopses written 
and sent out is essential. Even if an agent 
is employed, one must keep tab on the scripts 
sent out. If an agent demands several 
copies of a script, a record should be kept 
of the number sent, and all should be re- 
turned, if the story is unsold. A conveni- 
ent script record may be kept in a small card 
file, or in a record book. The simpler the 
record the better. I have never used or 
recommended complicated records. 


Plot Files and Plot Catalogues 

Upon this subject it were hardly possible 
to emit reference to plot files and plot cata- 
logues. There is small doubt that some 
sort of plot feeder or mind stimulator is 
exceedingly useful to experienced—as well 
as beginning—authors. But entire depend- 
ence should not be placed in a plot catalogue. 
Yours is the task of thinking, of creative 
labor, from which you can not escape. Plot 
catalogues are useful in your library as 
works of reference, and as an adjunct of 
your purely creative efforts. 

As for the plot file, that should be simple. 
\ card file may be used, the plot data being 
typewritten upon blank cards of suitable 
size. Too much indexing loses in efficiency 
from scatteration of material. On the other 
hand, too vague indexing loses the desired 
effect. A plot book might in many cases 
prove more stimulating than a file. 

As to indexing, suppose you have the 
story of a girl who, when her disguised fath- 
er interferes with her illicit love affair, turns 
him over to the police in order to be rid of 
his interference. This idea may be indexed 
in a number of ways. It should be so in- 
dexed as to bring out its peculiar features 
or its dramatic significances. Under the 
general heading of “love affair” or “re- 
venge” or the like, its usefulness is lost. 
lt is best to write a kind of news heading 
over it, as “twenty years of paternal care 
rewarded with prison cell.” This, as may 
be readily seen, gathers the singular appeal 
of the story into a line. 

Let it be added that too much of this plot 
material is just that much junk! It is like 
storing all the old odds and ends in the 
attic in the hope that some day they may be 


used. That is a kind of acquisitiveness 
often seen in beginners. File only the ideas 
which are outstanding and likely to be stim- 
ulating. You will find plenty of them. 
Keep the file cleaned cf what proves to be 
useless material after one or two years. 


Libraries and References 


A private library is desirable—even if 
small. Many writers do not, have easy ac- 
cess to a public library. But as to the con- 
tents of the library, little may be laid down 
as rule. It all depends. However, it may be 
said that working text and reference books 
are part of an author’s equipment. Text- 
books are bought to be digested, but, fur- 
ther, to be used as references time and again. 
When they begin to “date” they may be re- 
placed by newer ones. The popular notion 
that textbooks contain within themselves the 
magic formula of success as a photoplay 
writer, for example, is fallacious. That 
formula exists within you. The textbook 
helps you to discover it. That is the only 
function of a good text, aside from the in- 
formation it gives which you happen to 
need at the moment. 

There are authors—professional ones at 
that—who scoff at the ponderous “tomes” 
produced as texts for writers. These men 
are the so-called practical men who need no 
texts. But they have all learned the inner 
formula by some kind of experience equiva- 
lent to that found in the pages of a good 
text. It makes no difference how you learn 
it—so long as you do learn it! But a li- 
brary shelf of texts is not to be despised by 
any author. 


Education and Experience 


Another moot point is education and ex- 
perience. In the literary and dramatic 
fields nearly all intelligent persons admit 
the necessity of training and education. The 
modern world hinges on specialization and 
intensified experience in all lines of endeav- 
or, from the humble manual worker to the 
corporation heads. Yet when it comes to 
photoplay writing we are naively informed 
that “no experience and education” are 
necessary beyond the ability to write Eng- 
lish! We are further told that no “literary 
ability” is necessary. I often wonder what 
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master liar laid awake at night thinking up 
that canard! 

It is true that cultivated literary ability, 
in the true sense, is unnecessary. Yet a mod- 
erate amount of it will be found pretty use- 
ful by the synopsis writer. And, upon the 
other hand, education and experience are 
necessary—absolutely essential. There is 
room for the uneducated man who has 
creative imagination, if he will train himself 
or cultivate his natural ability. But there 
is no room for the untrained, inexperienced 
person whose sole aim is to make a quick 
fortune out of photoplay writing so that he 
may retire for life. Such a person is innoc- 
ulated with the oil-well micro-organism 
known as Visionari cuckooensis. He has 
been feeding up on some of “General Lee’s” 
literature. Even with oil wells, training and 
experience count pretty heavily in the av- 
erage. 

The broad, liberal education useful in all 
walks of life is useful—exceedingly useful 
—to an author. The broader the background 
the better. But if a broad foundation can 
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not be had, then a thorough specialization 
is needed. Moreover, as regards experience, 
it is true that we write effectively about peo- 
ple only when we know them; knowledge is 
power. Human nature is learned through 
contacts—by those whose mental equipment 
enables them to learn. Reading does often 
supply a great part of this knowledge at 
second hand; but there must be some kind 
of personal knowledge underlying the in- 
formation got from books. Just how much 
there should be is a variable problem, mod- 
ified from author to author. 

These remarks on mental paraphernalia 
seem appropriate in connection with physical 
equipment. I should like to set at rest the 
queer but prevalent ideas circulating among 
aspirants. They are derived from the lures 
held out to beginners by charlatans whose 
object is immediate profit regardless. Pho- 
toplay writing is not a mattoid’s game. The 
screen art could be improved; and the art 
of photoplay writing is fast becoming a 
trained author’s game. Keep abreast of the 
times by revising your mentality up to date. 





Hacking for Pot Boilers 


By A. E. HAMILTON 


A Cabinet member in Washington (not 
Mr. Daugherty) once wanted to write a 
book on a subject he knew next to nothing 
about. He asked me to write it for him 
and gave me thousand dollars for the 
two months’ work I put in gathering the ma- 
terial and putting it together. 

A chemist who knows test-tubes and 
beakers lots better than he does paper and 
typewriters was asked for an article on a 
late chemical discovery. He told me that 
if he might have the glory, I could have the 
cash, and so my little collection of words ap- 
peared in one of our leading home journals 
under his name and I placed three hundred 
more dollars in my bank. 

The President of one of our American 
universities was hounded by a welfare com- 
mittee until he promised an article on baby 
shows. I had just assisted some doctors and 
nurses in battling with several score young- 
sters in behalf of anthropometrics, so I was 





drafted into service of the busy President. 
I committed a rather bulky thesis on the 
value and technique of baby shows, which 
the nominal author passed upon and sent 
off without so much as reading it over. 

For several months I watched a weekly 
column on the education of children appear 
in a famous journal, supposedly written by 
yet another expert in the ways of childhood 
and youth, and yet the product of my own 
book-knowledge plus this rattling engine of 
words. 

A prominent doctor, whose name is as 
widely known as some standard patent med- 
icines, was asked for a book about an im- 
portant phase of his daily work. But his 
job took all his time and energy, so, feeling 
that the book was needed, he hired me to 
write it for him and, after tinkering with it 
some after supper in his home, he sent it 
to press. Later I corrected proofs on the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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OUGLAS Z. DOTY, formerly 

editor of Century Magazine 

and The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

has written a course in story writing 

that will be of tremendous practical 
help to ambitious writers. 

We say this because during his 
long years as editor Mr. Doty was in 
constant touch with hundreds of men 
and women contributors. He coached 
scores of young writers; he learned 
to know what are the fundamental 
faults of a beginner’s work and what 
are the first steps to be taken in 
learning to tell a story that will sell. 


Mr. Doty takes the position that 
no one can succeed until first acquir- 
ing the writing attitude of mind. He 
maintains that the first and vital step 
for the writer is to gain a true under- 
standing of what that “attitude of 
mind” must be. He has built his 
course with a view to teaching the 
new writer how to acquire this neces- 
sary foundation with the least pos- 
sible effort and in the shortest pos- 
sible length of time. 

It was logical that the man who 
discovered and developed this 
method of instructing the beginner 
should have first discovered and 
developed unknown writers who are 
now famous, including Jean Webster, 
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Noted Editor to Help 
Ambitious Writers 


of Daddy Long Legs fame, and 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, whose 
books include The Sick-Abed Lady 
and Molly Make-Believe. Mr. Doty 
was also one of the first to encourage, 
through early publication of their 
work, Don Bryne, Roland Pertwee, 
Stacy Aumonier, Phyllis Bottome 
and Marie Louise Oemler. Ellis 
Parker Butler wrote his first novel 
at Mr. Doty’s insistence and with his 
guidance and advice. 


Mr. Doty’s course is a part of the 
course in Story Writing offered by 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
in its search for new writers. 


FREE—106-PAGE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


It tells all about the Palmer Institute’s Sy 


systematic, step-by-step method of teach- rae’ 


ing Short Story Writing, Photoplay Writ- 
ing and Dramatic Criticism—gives full 
details of the success of Palmer students 
and describes the Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation, which gives ambitious men 
and women the opportunity to get the 
complete course free by providing fifty 
scholarships annually. Just mail the 
coupon printed below and we'll send you eo 
this 106-page book free by return mail. 














PaLMéER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the Palmer 
Creative Test, a copy of your book, ‘“‘The New Road to 
Authorship,”” and your Bulletin containing detai’s of the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which provides fifty Free 
Scholarships annually. 
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If brevity is the soul of wit, the epigram 
is surely it. Some years ago, in the old 
Trend Magazine, I had a character, in the 
course of conversation, use the ancient pro- 
verb, “Make hay while the sun shines.” A 
gentleman of my acquaintance who read 
the story said to me with that little bright 
look in his eyes that very clever people often 
have when they have discovered something 
clever: “Say, that line you writ ‘bout 
makin’ hay while th’ sun was shoning you 
never made up yourself—I hered that 
a-fore!”’ You see, he was showing me that 
I couldn’t put anything across on him. If 
[ had had a character in the story called 
Christopher Columbus, the same gentleman 
would doubtless have informed me that I 
didn’t originate the name, as he had heard 
it before somewhere. Of course, he might 
not have been able to recall just where he 
heard it, but the fact that he really had 
heard it before would have been sufficient 
to show me that I didn’t originate it. 

But, let us get to the matter in hand. 

In writing epigrams the thing of greatest 
moment after getting your idea is to put 
it in as few words as possible. An epigram 
of eight words that can be cut to six, or one 
of twelve words that can be cut to nine, will 
always bring out the point more clearly and 
sharply. Fold a wad of standard size type- 
writer paper twice and cut through with a 
knife. This makes three slips to a sheet. 
Write one epigram on a sheet. Have a small 
rubber stamp with your name and address 
on it and stamp the upper left-handcorner of 
each slip. Have every epigram just as clear 
cut as you can get it before you send it out. 
Have your typewriting clean and neat, free 
from any pencil or pen corrections. Neat, 
clean typewriting, free from corrections, 
has a special appeal to editors. Don’t use 
a ribbon that makes a faint impression. It’s 
bad business policy. There is no rule as to 
the number of epigrams to send in one lot, 
but a dozen is enough. 

I divide epigrams into three classes, the 
philosophical epigram, which may or may 
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Writing Epigrams 


By WILLIAM SANFORD 


not adhere to the strict truth; the humorous 
epigram, which often relies on a pun for its 
point, and the human nature epigram, which 
is more or less plain truth and only needs 
setting down in as few words as possible to 
sell providing it is the kind that will sell, 
of course. 

You may disagree with the way I have 
classified some of the following epigrams. 
You may agree if you wish. No charge. 

The first epigram I ever sold was to 
Judge. I got the idea for it in this way. 
In the evening paper were two news stories. 
One was about a man who was in trouble, 
the other was about a man who had been 
promoted to a very high position through 
his own hard work. Of course, every one 
was talking about the man who had got 
into trouble. There were all having a fine 
time discussing it. I didn’t hear a word 
about the man who had won the high posi- 
tion, although he was just as well known 
as the other man. The epigram I wrote 
which sold to Judge was as follows: 

Get into trouble and you will arouse in- 
terest among your acquaintances. Become 
a success and the details will simply bore 
them. 

This is a typical human nature epigram. 
Think it over. 

Now I am going to quote a bunch of 
epigrams I have written, among many 
others, showing what I mean by the three 
classes. Following the epigram I give the 
name of the magazine it appeared in. For 
the benefit of those who have never heard 
of the Spur, I wish to say that it is the 
largest magazine in this country devoted to 
society, and its outdoor sports. It is very 
expensively gotten up, and I know of no 
magazine that exceeds it from a typograph- 
ical standpoint. No, I don’t get anything 
for saying this, or for saying that it is pub- 
lished at 425 Fifth avenue, New York. It’s 
just to set at ease the mind of any doubting 
Thomas or Lizzie that might think there 
was no such magazine as the Spur. 
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Now here are some philosophical epi- 
grams: 

I never knew but one man who thought 
advertising didn’t pay—he advertised for a 
wife and got one-—The Smart Set. 

Many a man who married to avoid the 
draft now wishes that he had died for his 
country.—The Tatler. 

The doctor who tells a patient he must 
lose weight usually begins by lightening his 
pocketbook.—Snappy Stories. 

The School of Experience has many pu- 
pils—so many of its graduates return for a 
post course.—Judge. 

In the social market long green remains 
at par, but gray matter does not advance.— 
Smart Set. 

No woman objects to being kissed—it is 
merely a question of who does it.—Live 
Stories. 

Now for some of the humorous kind: 

Lamb is usually sheep at any price but 
venison is always deer.—Life. 

They got married. It was a happy mar- 
riage pure and simple. The bride was pure 
and the groom was simple.—Live Stories. 
(After its pubtication in Live Stories this 
item appeared in a Cleveland magazine. The 
author is unaware who pilfered it from 
Live Stories and sold it. The clipping of 
short humor from magazines for reproduc- 
ing, with credit to the magazine it came 
from is, of course, perfectly regular. But 
those who pilfer items already published 
and sell them as original will never sell any 
more to that editor after he finds it out.) 

Some people wait until the wings of the 
morning are pretty well clipped before they 
get out of bed.—Judge. 

Every man is a goose in the estimation of 
somie woman. Adam, for instance, must 
have reminded Eve of the goose that came 
to the table without dressing.—Town 
Topics. 

Hint to Flappers: How to make a lip- 
stick—eat molasses candy just before he 
kisses you.—Judge. 

In olden times the cave man used to knock 
the woman cold with a club—now the 
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woman dresses to knock the man cold. 
—Judge. 

Now for some human nature ones: 

A fool is either you or somebody else— 
according to who is thinking. —7The Spur. 

Agree with a girl when she says “I’m 
acting awfully silly today!” and you imme- 
diately become rude.—The Spur. 

Most people study your failings through 
magnifying glasses and observe your good 
qualities through smoked glass.—The Spur. 

If you think love is really blind, start 
flirting with some other fellow’s girl.— 
Judge. 

When a man talks about himself he can 
always be sure that there is one person who 
is interested.—The Spur. 

There are hundreds of different kinds of 
epigrams, of course, from hundreds of dif- 
ferent subjects, but they are generally re- 
lated to the three classes named. 

Philosophical epigrams may also be hu- 
morous. Some humorous epigrams may con- 
tain philosophy. The satirical epigram is a 
first cousin of the humorous epigram, usu- 
ally, but it generally has a nip in it. Almost 
all epigrams have a touch, more or less, of 
satiricalism in them, but the definite satirical 
epigrams can be explained by quoting some 
of mine—it can also be explained by quoting 
any one elses, but in this article I am quot- 
ing my own. 

Some women have many attachments in 
the way of men and very few in the way of 
clothes.—Town Topics. 

An optimist is a man who leaves a pair 
of gloves in a public building and expects to 
find them there when he returns five min- 
utes later—The Spur. 

No girl can give you her lips—but she 
can loan them to you for a few minutes.— 
Life. 

Some women have running mates—and 
some have mates who would like to run.— 
Town Topics. 

Most of our native Flappers are also lap 
landers.—Judge. 

The difference between a toast and a roast 
is presence and absence.—Judge. 

Putting a snap into the old proverb will 
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go if you can get a new snap. Here are 
some : 

The more waist the less speed.—Judge. 

You never miss the love till the cash runs 
dry.— Judge. 

There’s many a slip twix the kiss and the 
lip.—Judge. 

The snappy epigram is always a good 
seller. Witness: 

The high cost of living makes one long 
for summer and the beach where there is no 
charge for hot rolls in the sand and a little 
chicken near by.—Town Topics. 

Margaret Sanger has nothing to do with 
the berth control on ocean liners.—The 
Spur. 

A woman who covers up pretty ankles 
with long skirts is guilty of having concealed 
assets.— Town Topics. 

Great grandmothers spun wonderful 
yarns—great granddaughters spin terrible 
ones.—The Spur. 

The stock maket provides material. 

Many husbands agree that wives remain 
generally firm.—Judge. 

Birth control is reported as advancing 
steadily in cultured homes. Foreign rela- 
tions remain as usual.—Judge. 

Lovers report that rails break sharply in 
the country, if subjected to heavy pressure, 
but that stone walls remain firm.—Judge. 

My stock market epigrams have been 
running in Judge for about a year. 

Almost everything provides material for 
epigrams. All you have to do is to get the 
knack of capturing the idea from this, that 
and the other. From observations, from 
incidents—from life in general. Practice 
will teach you to discard those ideas which 
your mind tells you can not be constructed 
into salable stuff, either through the medi- 
ocre nature, or the lack of fitness for a 
keen point. 

The market for good epigrams is always 
quite keen. The market for dull epigrams 
is never keen—there never is any market 
for them at all. What constitutes a keen 
epigram is not what Mamie or Lizzie or 
Dickie thinks. Mamie and Lizzie may be 
hot one-steppers and Dickie may be able to 
put them all in on the open break at pool, 
but they may not know an epigram from a 
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saw-horse. Write your epigrams, rewrite 
them, get them as perfect as you can, then 
send them to the editor. If he buys them 
they’re all right. Editors don’t send checks 
for your stuff unless it’s good. Mamie 
and Lizzie might not see anything clever 
in the works of Mark Twain, but they might 
tell you the stories of Laura Jean Libby are 
“grand.” Dickie might like the Red Rover 
Boys in Seekonk, but see nothing in the 
works of Charles Dickens. Thus it goes. 
Let the editor judge your work with his 
checks. Never let the bunk of any acquaint- 
ances discourage you. An acquaintance 
who criticised a sketch I once wrote imme- 
diately gave me the inspiration to put him 
into a story. Every form of opposition, in- 
cluding rejection slips, is a stimulus to write 
more. If you have made up your mind to 
write—epigrams or anything else—nothing 
in this world but death can stop you. 

As to the price paid for epigrams, this 
ranges from five dollars each down to— 
what you can get! Telling Tales, Saucy 
Stories, Capt. Billy's Whiz Bang and many 
other magazines use epigrams besides those 
previously mentioned in this article. Epi- 
grams will often sell bunched under a sin- 
gle head, but they must all be good ones, a 
poor one in the lot will kill the sale of the 
whole—unless you give the editor permis- 
sion to strike out any he does not want. 
After you have written and sold a hundred 
or so epigrams you will have a pretty good 
idea of what will sell and what won't. I 
know this sounds like the remark attributed 
to John D., “After you make your first 
million, the second million will come easy,” 
but after you get into the knack of writing 
epigrams you will be surprised to find how 
many you can sell. Coupled with other 
writing, it will fill out the check receipts 
nicely. I have acceptance slips for about 
five hundred epigrams sold—you can do the 
same if you make up your mind to and let 
nothing stop you. 





THE PESSIMIST 
Green verdure and the warm sunlight on 
the sloping hillside are cold and barren to 
the pessimist. Even the merry chirp of the 
robbin or the chanting brook fails to stir the 
sleeping soul within its granite walls. 
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The Lure of Tin-Pan Alley 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 






Writer of “O Death Where Is Thy Sting.” 


Tin-Pan Alley, the theatrical by-word of 
the heart of Songdom is Broadway’s song- 
foundry, where the mechanics of music 
create rhymes and rhythm and hammer it 
into the “hit” class by a broadside of song- 
plugging, professional artist co-operation, 
radio broadcasting, advertising, exploitation, 
phonograph and play roll recording, orches- 
tras and bands, until Broadway, “East Side, 
West Side and All Around the Town” ac- 
knowledge it a “hit.” 

After it’s successful premier in New York 
—the rest is easy. East is West. The West 
always accepts what the East has to offer. 
Another song hit is born and the whole 
country is singing it, whistling it and danc- 
ing it to their heart’s content. 

Tin-Pan Alley has been the Mecca of as- 
piring song writers for years. 

Possibly you have been one of the 99% 
per cent of the countless thousands, from 
bootblack to banker, scrub-woman to social 
secretary, who has been storming the portals 
of Tin-Pan Alley with good, bad and indif- 
ferent brain children. 

Possibly you have tried again and again 
and wondered why you received that terse 
rejection from the publisher and your manu- 
script returned to you instead of a contract. 

Possibly you have been disheartened and 
decided song-writing is not an “art,” but a 
‘pull,” and even if you did write better songs 
than Irving Berlin, the publishers would 
not take them. You had no chance of cash- 
ing royalty checks with the rest of the one- 
half of one percent who were successful 
because they had a “pull.” 

“Pull” doesn’t mean a thing to the suc- 
cessful publisher. The song publishing game 
is “cold-blooded,” and it makes no difference 
to the big publisher who or what you are, 
or where you came from, if you have writ- 
ten a number that looks good to him from 
a revenue standpoint. Your name on a con- 
tract looks the same to him as any of the 
other writers. 

I will admit, however, that a little “pull” 





has been instituted in some cases where a 
wise publisher will publish a song from a 
big vaudeville headliner or a recording or- 
chestra leader who have been featuring the 
publisher’s other numbers. The publisher 
keeps their good will by publishing their 
efforts providing they recorded it them- 
selves on the records. Not so bad, is it? A 
very few instances in this case has been 
where a song from this direction has ever 
set the world afire as a hit. 

Perseverance, pluck, originality, experi- 
ence with a little common sense on the side 
will make the path easier for the unsuccess- 
ful writer who has failed to derive the bene- 
fits from Tin-Pan Alley. I know what I am 
talking about, because I’ve been through the 
mill. If I knew ten years ago what I know 
now, my path to Tin-Pan Alley would have 
been paved. 

When I was inoculated with the song- 
writing bacillus, ten years ago, I sent my 
first effort to the Lord-knows-how-many 
publishers. I got it back as quick as I sent 
it. I received those “we have our own 
staff,” “stocked up for the season,” “not 
available to our needs” letters until I got 
it into my head that these publishers were 
throwing a fortune away by not accepting 
my song. I then promised the world that a 
sensational song success would be launched, 
and I would be the Chas. K. Harris from the 
sticks by publishing it myself. 

All big oaks start from a little acorn. 
All big publishers start from a small busi- 
ness. I opened my publishing company 
in my bedroom, and began counting the 
thousands of dollars I would derive from 
its sensational sale. I figured the Record 
and Roll companies would chase me for con- 
tracts, but I would hold them off at my 
own figure. Well, the song was launched. 
At the end of my brief publishing career 
I declared dividends with myself and found 
that I owed the company four dollars and 
fifty-five cents. Naturally I dissolved the 
company and admitted the New York pub- 
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Song Writers! 
How are Makeyoursong snappy 
Your and smart by means of 


clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 
Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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lishers were not “dumbells” after all, and 
became a little bit discouraged. 


I then wrote another song which was ac- 
cepted by a small Indianapolis publisher. 
When I received the contract, I believe at 
the moment I would not have traded places 
with the King of England. With trembling 
fingers I signed it in five minutes after I had 
received it and was in the post office in no 
time for a speedy return back to the pub- 
lisher, fearing he would change his mind. 

Again my hopes soared upward, as I 
waited patiently for the copies to be issued. 
After a lapse of about two months I re- 
ceived another big thrill. I saw my song 
with my name advertised in the different 
theatrical papers. 


The publisher wrote me many cheering 
letters, informing me that hundreds of big- 
time acts were featuring my song and it 
looked as though it would be a success. 


After waiting patiently for the six months 
to pass, the day of reckoning (royalty day) 
was at hand. I, at last, received my first 
royalty check. 

Once again my hopes were blasted, and 
I was plunged into the deepest slough of 
despair. Instead of a “four-figure check” 
which I had anticipated, I only received one 
in “two figures.” The publisher informed 
me the song was a “hit” with the profes- 
sionals, but a “flop” with the public. 

Many of the local wise crackers would 
ask me, “Why don’t a big New York pub- 
lisher use your song?” “Why isn’t your 
song on the records?” After exhausting all 
my alibis, I just began to “grin and bear it.” 

It was a long time until I could stifle 
my disappointment, but with the cheering 
encouragement of the folks at home I re- 
solved to try it again. 

Like the Mohammedan pilgrim who al- 
ways faces East, so did I right-about face 
toward my cherished goal—Tin-Pan Alley. 


I immediately took an inventory of my 
past writing faults and found instead of 
writing something original, I was writing 
songs that were of the same style as the 
songs on the market at that time. 

Noting the terrific success of the “Blues” 
originated by the negroes, I determined to 
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specialize in negro songs, but from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

I aimed to produce a song that would be 
original, full of pep, could be danced, played 
or sung, and would be a good phonograph 
and player-roll seller. How my anticipation 
was realized will be told in my next install- 
ment, “From Main Street to Broadway.” 





ST. PETER AND THE EDITORS 


| dreamed that I died and to Heaven was 
sent. 

Saint Peter was guarding the gate. 

With eyes asking mercy, knees trembling 
with fear, 

[ stood, while he pondered my fate. 


His long gaze was piercing, Victorian, I’d 
say! 

The type I most often refuse. 

“Can you sing ‘Yes, I Have No Bananas 
today ?” 

Or define the true meaning of “Blues?” 


“Can you truly interpret our modern-day 
art? 

Distinguish wild waves from great ships? 

Can you put soulful meaning in meaningless 
words? 

Or—” The question I stopped on his lips. 


“No! None of these things—else I’d not 
yet be dead! 

tarth’s editors sure put you wise! 

For that’s what they atways demanded of 
me, 

And when one is starving—one dies!” 






ARE YOU AN IMP? 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 

The Independent Music Publishers’ So- 
ciety invite all those who have published 
songs to submit a copy of their prints for 
possible acceptance for the 2nd edition of 
the IMPS Catalogue which will go to press 
October 15th, 1924. 

Full information and a copy of the first 
edition may be had by asking 

T. Rogers Lyons, Manager 
INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ 
SOCIETY, 

311-12 United Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

















IF YOU WRITE— 


“Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 

Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 

written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 

service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 

first class or cash refunded, 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











Our FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER will interest 
A different proposition. Send for full particu- 
9 today. No obligation, of course. 
COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862 (Dept. D), Chicago 
Typists to Mr. Henry Albert Phillips, author of 





+ 





SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
LEE ICE 
P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 
+ 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 














FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete 
piano part to your poem for $10.00 (regular price 
$25.00). Send — and $10.00 at once and I will 
revise, type and send melody on approval, without 


extra cost. If I fail to please you with the melody 
and revision, I will refund cash in full. If same is 
satisfactory, return it for piano part to be made from. 
I guarantee a first class piano part or refund cash in full. 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. “WD.”’’, Thomaston, Maine. 






















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





various publications and publishing houses as state 





suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 








The new prize mentioned in connection with 
Poetry, of 232 East Erie St., Chicago, IIl., in 
our recent issue was incorrect. It should have 
read $100 instead of $1,000. This prize is in 
addition to the other three which they have been 
giving for some years, the largest of which is 
$200, the others $100. All of the prizes are given 
to poems selected from the contents of the maga- 
zine during the year, and there are no conditions 
or rules, though at least one of the prizes is al- 
ways awarded to an American and at least one 
to a young writer. As all poems printed are 
automatically entered for consideration; the poet 
desiring to compete merely submits his work to 
the magazine in the usual way, at their usual 
rates of $6 to $8, paid on publication. 


Capt. Billy Faweett, editor and publisher of 
Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
announces a Radio Joke Contest for his humor- 
ous magazine. Contest carries a cash prize of 
$25. Jokes must have the farm atmosphere and 
must be original. The contest will close February 
1, 1925. 

20 in cash for the greatest number of words 
beginning with the letters O. K. Also twelve 
additional prizes. For particulars address Geo. 
A. Kremer, The O. K. Associates, Granite City, Ill. 


Opportunity, 407 Webster Building, Chicago, 
is a new magazine devoted to business and in- 
spiration. It announces a monthly prize contest 
in which three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will be 
awarded for the best letters on subjects an- 
nounced in the current issues, contests closing the 
20th of the month in which the magazine appears. 
Letters are limited to 600 words. 


The Delineator, Butterick Building, New York, 
has a monthly contest, offering one prize of $50 
for the best article of not over five hundred 
words on various phases of community improve- 
ment. The subject changes each month. 


Liberty, 25 Park Place, New York City, pays 
$5 weekly for the best “Bright Sayings of Chil- 
dren and the best “Tongue Twisters” that they 
publish in the magazine. 


If you know a snappy story, a ludicrous news 
clipping, a quaint or nutty story, a bit of homely 
philosophy, anything humorous, enter it in the 
Kolyumnist Idea Contest. Winners announced 
each month. The Main Street Kolyumnist, 
Waupun, Wis. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
every two weeks offers a prize of $5 for the best 
funny story and $1 for each story used. Very 
short stories or anecdotes with a business flavor 
are preferred. 
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Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Arthur E. Scott. Issued bi- 
weekly, 15c a copy, $3.00 a year. “We use good 
stories of every kind, with strong, well-con- 
structed plots, except that we do not use stories 
in which love is the sole interest. Dialect stories 
are not wanted, and stories told in the third per- 
son are always preferred. We never use a story 
within a story—where two or three people talk 
for several pages, and then one of them tells a 
story. Stories may be of any length from 1,500 
to 70,000 words. Stories of any sport, with novel 
plots, are always welcome. We also use short, 
serious or humorous poems, but no love poems. 
We like stories of winter sports—hockey and 
basketball especially. Novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words are used. We report on manuscripts 
usually within two weeks, and pay on oe om 
always, at the rate of a cent a word and up.’ 


True Story Magazine, 1976 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, David A. Balch. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Our editorial 
needs are best indicated by a careful study of 
True Story Magazine itself. Briefly, they are true 
stories told in the first person, such as each issue 
has numerous examples of. We use no poetry. 
We pay at the rate of two cents a word on pub- 
lication.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, So. Whitley, Ind. 
Editor, Robert E. Hicks. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use inspirational stories 
and articles, preferably with a slant interesting 
to specialty salesmen selling direct to users. Few 
writers seem to read our magazine sufficiently 
to get the proper slant. We seldom use photo- 
graphs, except if they illustrate an interesting 
article or story. At present we need good, in- 
spirational short stories and sales articles in an 
inspirational vein, but free from theoretical sales- 
manship. We report on manuscripts within from 
two weeks to a month. We try to report in two 
weeks, but do not always do so, except when 
found unavailable on first reading, when report 
is usually within a day or two. We pay on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of one-quarter to a cent a 
word for ordinary run of material.” 


Complete Story Magazine (combined with 
People’s Magazine), 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Archibald L. Sessions. Issued bi- 
weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short 
stories of from 2,500 to 7,000 words and novel- 
ettes of from 40,000 to 50,000 words concerning 
the outdoors, romance and business adventures. 
We use poems, but no photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay, on 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and 
upward.” 
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College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, writes: “We are announcing our new 
monthly magazine, Co-ed Campus Comedy. The 
first issue, September, is now on the news stands. 
We intend to feature college stories, epigrams, 
verse, and illustrated humorous material. Our 
greatest need is for stories between 2,000 and 
3,000 words long—stories with a collegiate back- 
eround, or stories dealing with collegiate char- 
acters in any kind of setting. At the present time 
we are buying stories around 3,500 words for 
College Humor; those for Co-ed should have 
more ‘speed and spice.’ Payment is based on the 
worth of the story. In all cases stories are paid 
for upon acceptance, and decisions given within 
a week’s time. While we are especially anxious 
to cultivate new writers, we also want to pay 
liberally for the work of established writers.” 


The Sonnet Shop, 370 Broad St., Oshkosh, Wis., 
announces a prize of $5.00 for the best poem 
submitted during the two preceding months. 
Write for particulars before submitting poems. 





Canadian Bookman, 125 Simcoe St., Toronto, 
Canada, is resuming its monthly book review prize 
contests. Write for particulars. 





Pure Iron Era, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Frank E. Kennedy, editor, desires to get in touch 
with a technical writer in each of the following 
cities: New York City, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Houston, San 
Francisco. “These men will work on assignment 
only and should be able to write technical and 
semi-technical material about certain industries 
in their territory. The articles will be in the 
shape of definite assignments wherein we will 
acquaint the writer with the name of the manu- 
jacturer, the type of story required, the number 
of photographs, the length of the article, other 
features, etc., etc. A rate of 144c to 2c a word 
will be paid, articles to run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words.” 





Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 
Editor, John Cameron Aspley. Monthly; $3 a 
year; 25c a copy. “We can use ‘how’ articles 
on marketing. News stories of sales and adver- 
tising campaigns put on by well-known manu- 
facturers, and wholesalers; interviews with offi- 
cers of well-known concerns regarding sales 
methods and policies; all articles must deal with 
some sharp angle on sales problems and policies, 
for instance, How We Devised a Bonus Plan 
That Went over Big with Our Salesmen.” No 
poems, but photographs are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week (usually one day), 
and paymeat is made “usually on acceptance, 
though will make arrangements to pay on accept- 
ance,” at a rate of 14%c a word. 





The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 
Editor, Gerald T. White. Monthly; $2 a year; 
iy a copy. Can use technical articles pertaining 

» boating; occasionally a cruising story; no 
fi ‘tion; seldom uses anything over 2,000 words, 
with illustrations—photographs to be of the high- 
est quality. No poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on at once and payment is made on publication 
at a rate depending on the value of the feature. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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My typing insures attention 
Typing Sells to au oat manuscripts—be- 
Neatness Tells svt eri nooo be 

° me ls appr 
discriminating editors for the preparation of sonnuscsipte. 
My service includes seeing that punctuation and spelling is 
O. K. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed and references 


furnished on request. Write for my special terms. 
LUCILLE L. BUSHNELL 


1539 Clay Street San Francisco, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 








SHORT STORIES WANTED for publi- 
cation. Also for typing and criticism. 
Send story, or address: 

AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 








Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TY PEW RIT ER 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your82,00mnconditionaty 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
GREAT PRICE SAVING itsst'az0u from the 
tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods, 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS youl ‘not 
hine: 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful mac 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS faisisize _ Shioman 


stem of rebuild: write! d al: bat bi tn 7 ti 
about the typewriter industry both in ictiveand entertaining. 
















Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 






Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Company 
3228 Shipman Buildi 
Montrose & Ravenswood 









Aves., Chicago 








Imagination Starters 
By HELEN WAITE MUNRO 


A spare afternoon for writing and not 
two connected ideas in my head! Here is 
my scribbie pad and a nice new pencil. Did 
I put more water in the beans and turn the 
oven heat low? Yes. Now I can write in 
peace—three hours before time to get 
supper. 

Let’s see! What was that idea I had 
while I swept off the porch? Gone, as 
usual! No, I jotted it down in my kitchen 
notebook. Why! Id forgotten all about 
those new notebooks. No time wasted now 
in getting to work except that I’ll take ten 
minutes to look them all over pridefully once 
more. 

A dollar covered the cost of all of them. 
They’re all alike—just good substantial com- 
position-sized books, except three small 
pocket-sized ones. And on the outside is 
plainly written what they’re for—no -time 
lost in telling which is which. 

“Manuscript Record.” This one I’ve had 
a long time—it begins to look worn. Those 
spots on the cover—well, I won’t say what 
they are. They got there the day my first 
adult story, “Jazzing Through,” was sent 
back by the Atlantic Monthly. 

Inside the book is ruled in pencil in four 
columns marked “Date Sent,” “Market,” 
“Postage,” and “Date Returned.” Cross- 
wise lines divide each page into thirds. The 
name of a manuscript is placed in each of 
these sections with its record below it. In 
the first of the book these sections are full, 
each manuscript was sent to so many places. 
Underneath mahy are marked “Retired,” 
and where the word “Accepted” appears the 
joyous flourishes tell a tale of exultation. As 
the record progresses, however, the number 
of times out for each manuscript decreases, 
many taking but one trip. “Accepted” ap- 
pears more and more often—no time for 
flourishes now—and the price received and 
set down opposite grows larger. A story 
in itself, that manuscript record! 

“Manuscript Markets” is the next note- 
hook, arranged for my own special use. 
Departments are here for markets for small 
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children’s stories, teen-age, high-school age ; 
short short-stories, home stories, mystery 
stories. Three markets on each page with 
plenty of space left between to add new 
information about them as it comes and 
keep up to date. In the back are lists of 
“circuits” for the different types of stories 
and publishing houses with their groups of 
periodicals. 

“Articles” is the name of the next note- 
book. This contains a list of markets for 
different kinds of articles, hints on writing 
them and a long list of subjects which | 
add to whenever one comes to mind and 
cross off those that are used. 

“Greeting Cards” comes next and is ar- 
ranged much like the “Article” book. Mar- 
kets, with full information and room to 
add more, hints on writing them, samples 
of best sellers and, in the back of the book, 
a record for each group of these—where and 
when sent, numbers accepted, date of return. 

Only one large book remains—the “Plot 
300k,”’ which, as an “imagination starter,” 
has no equal. From my promiscuous notes, 
whenever the mood takes me, I form plots 
—bui'd them, sometimes, only a few lines 
at a time. When the time draws near that a 
story must be sent out and my time is lim- 
ited and ideas scattered, it is very handy to 
have several of these story-skeletons to se- 
lect from. Mechanical? Perhaps. But if 
much work is turned out we can not always 
wait for inspiration. And once I get into 
a story it usually runs away with me and 
the mechanism is forgotten. It’s all in 
getting started! 

Two of the three small books are note- 
books—one with an oil-cloth cover for use in 
the kitchen, the other, somewhat larger, with 
notes from everywhere divided rudely into 
departments for the type of story they 
would be most likely to fit. The third small 
beok is a great help. It is simply a list 
of ideas as to what I want to write. When 
I look over my writer’s magazines and 
others I jot down prize contests, depart- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Excella Magazine, Seventh Ave. and Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City, wants short emo- 
tional, swiftly moving, and sincere love and 
marriage problem stories. 





The United Drug Company, 43 Leon St., Bos- 
ton, will be glad to read Christmas greeting-card 
verses. 


Tea Room and Gift Shop, 424 W. 33d St., New 
York City. Editor, F. W. Baker. Monthly; $2 
a year; 20c acopy. “Our field: The distinctive 
eating place; the gift shop, with emphasis on 
shops run in connection with eating places. Good 
photographs are essentia! for any descriptive ar- 
ticles. Our readers want stories of successful 
shops, telling how ‘the other fellow’ conducts his 
business. Our special needs are for articles de- 
scribing country tea rooms, giving the how and 
why of success—must be accompanied by illustra- 
tions, preferably interior, also articles on gift 
shop management.” Payment is made on pub- 
lication at a half-cent a word. 





Smart Set, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
Editor, F. Orbin Tremaine. Monthly; $3 a year; 
25¢ a copy. Wants “first person stories of adven- 
ture, love, success, or a combination of these 
qualities. All stories must ring true. We want 
no fantastic or psychological stories. We do 
want a simple, convincing narrative style that 
carries suspense without the appearance of super- 
ficiality. We do not want surprise endings or 
long descriptions. Not in the market for poetry. 
Our special needs are for stories of 3,000 to 6,000 
words, told in the first person, that ring true.” 
Manuscripts reported on in three to four weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance at 3c a word. 





Builder’s Record (formerly National Builders’ 
Bulletin), Park Theatre Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Editor, Chester A. Diekhaut. Monthly; 
$1 a year; 10c a copy. “We are in the market 
for technical articles relating to the building in- 
dustry, with reference to new developments in 
processes or equipment; any significant or un- 
usual construction jobs; developments in the 
apprenticeship movement in the larger centers; 
human interest stories regarding leading figures 
in local communities engaged in the industry; 
descriptive stories, showing exterior photos, floor 
plans and occasionally interior photos of dwel- 
lings costing $20,000 or more to build.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on publication at a cent a word. 





The Poster, 307 South Green St., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, Burton Harrington. Monthly; $3 a 
year; 30c a copy. Can use “articles on poster 
advertising and poster art, up to 2,000 words, 
with suitable illustrations.” Pays on publication 
at a cent a word. 





Rural Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Monthly; 
23c a year; 5c a copy. Can use articles on 
“labor saving devices for the farm and home; 
speciai articles dealing with some phase or sub- 
ject having to do with the farm and farm-house; 
also articles on tractor and truck, the use of farm 
implements, etc.” Uses photographs, and pays on 
acceptance at the rate of one-fourth to one cent 
a word. 
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SENDNO 
MONEY 


“INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt GUARANTEED 
STANDARD No.I0 Self Starte: Model 


REMINGTON $48.50 


Fs late improvements — 84 characters, standard 
» bac! ack spacer. etc. Splendid rebuilt machines 
hil wire yore tsrvieg,) Many otber standard mak 
convenient ptt A stores. Order NOW or write for 
circular. Honident salesmen wanted. 
American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 


Factory, 464-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 














FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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Garden City, N. Y.. Editor, 
Harry E. Maule. Semi- monthly ; $5 a year; Qe 
a copy. Can use short stories, 4,000 to 10, 000 
words; novelettes, 15,000 to 30,000 words; novels, 
40,000 to 60,000 words; serials, 60,000 to 90,000 
words—on adventure, mystery, outdoors, sport, 
humor, business. Wants strong plot and action 
interest, also minor love interest, but no sex. 
Reports on manuscripts in two weeks, and pay- 
ment is made at the rate of 1%4 cents upward. 


10-Story Book, 538 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Editor, Harry Stephen Keeler. Monthly; 
$3 a year; 25c a copy. Wants sex stories and 
one-act plays. Photographs are wanted—“girl 
pictures.” Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and payment is made on publication. 


Short Stories, 


706 Observatory Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. ditor, Isaac. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. “We use only 
articles telling of how someone actually is making 
money at home, giving specified details as to 
methods of sending prices, charge, sums earned, 
method of finding markets, or customers and, in 
fact all details which will enable someone else to 
duplicate the performance, under similar circum- 
stances. We do not use verse, fiction, or illustra- 
tions at this writing. Rejection is usually made 
promptly, but available manuscripts are held until 
needed unless an early return is requested. Pay- 
ment is after publication, at the rate of $4.00 per 
thousand words, and we are behind in payment at 
this time.” 


Home Occupations, 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Editor, 
George D. Mitchell. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. 
“We are not in the market for material of any 
kind. The entire paper is gotten up by a regular 
staff, the only exceptions being a few stories and 
poems which we do not purchase directly from 
the writers.” 


Radio World, 1493 Broadway, New York City. 
Editor, Roland Burke Hennessy. Issued weekly; 
lic a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use photographs 
concerning radio only. For radio material we 
pay $10.00 per thousand words, during the month, 
reporting on manuscripts within ten days.” 


The Strad, 2 Duncan Terrace, London, England. 
Editor, E. Lavender. Issued monthly; 4d per 
copy; 5s per year. “We use technical articles 
dealing with the violin, ’cello-double-bars, viola, 
etc. Biographical articles on players and makers 
of international repute, accounts of violin tone 
contests, collections of old instruments. Only 
articles by recognized authorities are accepted on 
technical subjects, and cannot be published under 
a nom de plume. We use photographs only as 
illustrations to articles. No poetry is used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within seven days, and 
payment at the rate of 10s per column is made 
on acceptance.” 





IMAGINATION STARTERS 
(Continued from page 46) 
ments asking for articles, any ideas for 
writing. The first of each month I enter 
the special work I plan for that month with 


dates it must be off. As fast as an item 
is used I cross it off. This is a great in- 
centive to work. 

I used to have a hard time to get down 
to business on a writing-afternoon like this. 
Now I have everything at my finger’s ends 
and if one of the notebooks will not answer 
for an imagination-starter, another usually 
will. 





THE McDOWELL CLUB OF 
ALLIED ARTS 


One of the most interesting organizations 
on the Pacific Coast is The McDowell Club 
of Allied Arts, of Los Angeles. Some six 
years ago Mrs. Edward McDowell, the wife 
of the famous composer, while visiting in 
Los Angeles met in consultation with Mrs. 
Graham F. Putnam in regard to establishing 
a McDowell Club in the Western metropo- 
lis. From a mere handful of enthusiasts 
Mrs. Putnam has developed in the short 
time a large and influential club to which 
both men and women are eligible, number- 
ing several hundred, and so well founded 
that during the past year it moved into its 
own club quarters on Western Avenue, in 
the Hollywood district of Los Angeles. 
While music was the primal cause for this 
organization, art and literature have also 
taken their places in the programs. The 
walls of the club rooms are hung with the 
paintings of artists, the afternoon programs 
are the musical ones, and this winter a 
Writers’ Night has been started and it is of 
this particular feature of which I wish to 
speak. 

Mrs. Putnam, who has served the club as 
its president for the past six years is a 
woman of delicate charm, refinement and 
good taste. The entire spirit of the club is 
that of genuine and sincere goodfellowship. 
In selecting a chairman for this Writers’ 
Night Mrs. Putnam appointed Miss Neeta 
Marquis, one of the best known of the lyric 
poets of the West, as well as a successful 
short story writer, (and a cousin of Don 
Marquis) to the post. Miss Marquis 
brings to the position the highest of ideals, 
quiet good taste, and a following of 
worth while writers that are making of 
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these evenings something so intensely in- 
teresting that those privileged to attend 
would not miss one under any circum- 
stances. The fame of these quiet, delight- 
ful, valuabie meetings is going abroad_in 
the land and visiting editors and writers ask 
permission to attend. 

Only three of these meetings have been 
held so far, but such interesting writers as 
Alma Whitaker, author of “Skirts and 
Trousers,” William Boody, head of the 
Times Publishing Co., Francis M. Fultz, 
authority on “The Elfin Forest,” Meredith : 
Davis, former editor of the Denver Post 
and now magazine editor of the Los An- 
geles Times and Carl Claussen, the well 
known fiction writer, have addressed the 
c‘ub. Samuel T. Clover, H. H. Knibbs and 
Frederick Warde are scheduled for a com- 
ing program. 

Miss Marquis has beside one or two 
speakers, an anonymous story to be read at 
each meeting. This is then open to criticism 
from the audience. As the attendance is 
largely made up of men and women who 
have studied the technique of fiction under 
the leading instructors of the country, of 
those who make a profession of criticism, 
and of authors’ agents, and editors the dis- 
cussions are spirited and of tremendous 
value to the writer whose name is an- 
nounced after the discussion is ended. 

The McDowell Club of Allied Arts has 
contributed a goodly sum to the mainte- 
nance of the McDowell Colony at Peters- 
boro, N. H., founded and kept alive by Mrs. 
Edward McDowell in memory of her gifted 
husband. While it can only accommodate 
thirty people at a time, it has for this com- 
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Scenarios, 
Lectures, etc. 
Promptly and 
Accurately.—Josie 


Address JOSIE 
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Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
$20 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 
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Author and Critic 
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P. O. Box 418, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ing year applications for over five hundred 
reservations from musicians, artists and 
writers. 

Mrs. Edward McDowell, who is now vis- 
iting in Los Angeles, and is giving a series 
of lectures regarding her Petersboro Col- 
ony, is hoping to establish such a colony on 
the West Coast, that in the future there may 
be an interchange of interest beween the 
East and the West. 

Georcina S. TOWNSEND. 


To Your Correspondence 
Your Name on Your Stationery 

This package of standard p I stati y 
<pene panes in a neat, strong box, and will be 
ship; anywhere in the United States, postage pre- 
paid, for only $1.C0. If you live west of Denver or 
outside of the United States, add ten per cent extra. 
Please send cash with order. 

Impress those with whom you correspond. Send 
today! Your money refunded promptly and cheer- 
fully if you are not satisfied. 

THE RALSTON COMPANY 
**America’s Leading Sta!ioner’’ 
Jacksen Street Dept.W. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How f0 Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 


HOW 10 SYNDICATE modern newspa- 


MANUSCRIPTS. «| pers offer an un- 
By FELIX J. KOCH limited field to the 


ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
HI vantage of the op- 
Wi iw di portunities that 

ag. ; surround him daily 
he can turn a_ few 






hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it; and all other points that will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 




















LioneL Stroncrort of the Strongfort In- 
stitute of Newark, New Jersey, the largest 
institute of its kind in the world, teaching 
health culture and physical training methods 
by correspondence instruction, has accepted 
the position of Editor in Chief of Physical 
Fitness, the new illustrated magazine, along 
the lines of Physical Cu‘ture, excepting that 
its aim will be to be broader in service. 

Lionel Strongfort is an outstanding world 
figure as a physical trainer and expert in 
hea'th promotion. He was the originator 
of the method of teaching health by mail, 
which has become such a popular vogue of 
late years. His personal work in the pro- 
motion of physical fitness of the drafted 
men in the late war in connection with the 
government brought his original system of 
training into much prominence in the mili- 
tary and naval service. 








ine OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC,, 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1924. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared W. L. Gordon, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the WRITER'S DI- 
GEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
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HACKING FOR POT BOILERS 
(Continued from page 36) 


first edition of twenty-five thousand copies. 
I got a thousand dollars for that job. I 
wonder how much the doctor is receiving in 
royalties? 

I need not cite more instances of my hack 
work. What I want to say is that, while 
such jobs are good for one’s billfolder, they 
are not healthy for one’s soul. I happen to 
be one of those archaics who still believe 
in the soul, and suffers under the delusion 
that he has one. Not that I regard this 
sort of work as unethical, or immoral. One 
can not blame George Washington for being 
grateful to my illustrious namesake, Alex- 
ander, for writing his letters and speeches 
for him. George had real, hard-fisted jobs 
to do manhandling obstinate generals and 
over-ambitious colonels. He was too busy 
for literature, and yet literature and elo- 
quence were both demanded of him by the 
exigencies of tl:e time. So, just as he got 
my exceedingly distant relative of the bril- 
liant quill to tell Congress and Thomas Jef- 
ferson what to do, my strenuous and also 
hard-fisted Cabinet member turned to my 
very prosaic and ineloquent typewriter for 
help in time of troubte. There is nothing 
in such a process that should eticit a Sena- 
torial inquiry, nor even in a mild conscience 
prick either of us. It is all right as far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough to 
make me happy in such work. 

My soul (call it something more modern 
and scientific if you prefer) gets hungry for 
productive work of its own. It irks and 
chafes at minutes devoted to jobs for other 
folks. It tells me to take to the proverbial 
garret, live on rye bread and old cheese and 
work by light of a borrowed candle stuck in 
an empty bottle; but do some work of my 
own. It takes but little pleasure in my year- 
ly new model of the most famous motor car 
in the world, nor in my tenderloin steaks 
with mushrooms. It gets more satisfaction 
for its scribb!ic hunger out of these few 
random words, for which we shall get little 
more than a note of thanks, than out of 
work I have done (despite my soul) at the 
rate of ten dollars an hour. 

I say this soul of mine doth chafe at min- 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 











WE PUBLISH FOR AUTHORS 


all books, pamphlets, etc. Our experience enables us 
to give you the best service on printing, publicity, 
advertising, and sales. Let us estimate on your 
manuscripts. We can also execute special printing 
assignments, editing, etc. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN ~ md SERVICE 


ublishers 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. R New York 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 








Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 








A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think k of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Op- 
erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 
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One Carbon Copy, 

Postage one way 

Every MS. Proof Read. 

50c per thousand words, 
- R. HOLLEY 


4164 E. 97th St., 


TYPING '50c 


Spelling corrections FREE. 


Expert Manuscript Typist 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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advance. Or, individual 


GEORGE 
221 No. Beacon St. 





SELLING STORIES? 
As much criticism, revision and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year at $4 a month, or $40 in 


manuscripts criticised, re- 


vised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


B. POTTER 
Hartford, Conn. 











composition or all forms 


all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
hook than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, 


delet and sonnet; you 


language of poetry.” 
Handsomely bound in 

top, 311 pages. 

merely send us the cou 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please find 
please send me a copy of 





marketable forms as _ the rondel, 


into suitable stanza lengths; 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 


of verse. Edwin Markham 


says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
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such intricate but highly 
rondeau, ron- 
can build up your ‘poem 
you will understand 


cloth, gold lettering, gilt 


To obtain this splendid volume, 


on with the postpaid price 


of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


enclosed $2.00, for which 
“The Art of Versification.” 
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utes. It is the time that seems to count most 
in my soul’s perturbation and discontent. We 
pass through this life but once, and only 
once shall we be able to grind out a little 
grist of our own, with our name stuck above 
it, like a sign telling one to keep off the 
grass. My soul is tired of seeing other peo- 
ple’s names on our property. It rebels at 
anonymity, and sees no virtue in being a 
Colonel House. 


Yet when I ask it what I shall do, it 
answers that it does not know, except that 
for its satisfaction, and that it be persuaded 
to live with me yet a little longer, I have got 
to quit hacking, though the pot grow cold, 
and settle down to my own personal affairs. 
It simply takes for granted that I have 
them, inside of me somewhere, and insists 
that I dig them out and turn them loose, 
whatever they may be. 

It does remind me of things long buried 
in the past; of the first story I ever sold 
(what if it was only ten dollars, it was 
ours, and ours alone!), and of articles we 
have written together, solemn, spectac'ed 
articles on profound and lofty themes, still 
filed away for meditative revision and the 
discovery that they are immeasurably out 
of date. That is as far as it will go, how- 
ever, by way of suggestion. I am left alone 
to find a way of keeping this somewhat pet- 
ulant little soul a-living with me. If I don’t, 
I fear it will slip away, and a soul, even a 
troublesome, bothery soul, is better than 
none at all, and sometimes good fun to have 
around. 

Still, I look down at the crackling, fast 
cindering dollar bills underneath my bub- 
bling pot. Hack bills, they are, nearly all of 
them. So easy to get more, my way. So 
hard to buckle down to work with this 
somewhat mythic soul of mine, build up 
things with him from our very roots, and 
live on cold porridge and fear-fringed hope 
until what we do ourselves, and for our- 
selves, shall rekindle to warmly comfort- 
ing fire. 





Beauty lies deeper than the surface. It 
radiates from the innermost depths # the 
soul itself. 
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HOW EDITORS COULD HELP 


A young writer who had one short story 
accepted and published by Harper’s had an 
unusual experience this past summer, which 
coming under my observation convinced me 
more than ever of the value of an under- 
standable knowledge of the technique of 
short-story writing. This young writer has 
studied technique and knows how to apply 
it, but as is often the case with a writer, 
she was too close to her own work to know 
where she had failed to apply it. 

She sent out a story that had in it good 
characterization and a fresh p‘ot, and writ- 
ten in her own attractive style. She sent 
the story to one of the leading magazines, 
and the editors were so well pleased with 
it that they carried on a correspondence of 
several weeks with her in regard to changes 
that would make the story suit them. Yet 
finally she failed to accomplish this, and in 
despair threw the story aside and gave up 
all idea of trying to write any more. 

Recently she read the story to me. At 
once it was apparent what was wrong. The 
story began from the girl’s standpoint. In 
the middle of it, the author switched the 
viewpoint to a minor character. My in- 
terest flagged. Presently she was back to 
the girl’s viewpoint. When the story was 
finished, I studied it over for a few mo- 
ments, then told her that the trouble with 
the story was that the change of viewpoint 
in the middle had spoiled the illusion to 
begin with, and to end with, she had no 
problem to be overcome, and that was why 
the story lacked punch. With a'most a 
wail, she asked me what she could do about 
it. It was so extremely simple that I could 
not but smile at her helplessness. For by 

changing the viewpoint, beginning the story 
from the hero’s standpoint, her obstacle 
was there, self-evident—the hero had to 
overcome the set determination of the hero- 
ine. 

My advice was to cut out the minor 
characters, except to use them as furniture 
and carry on the story from the man’s 
viewpoint almost wholly, or else tell the 
story from the author’s viewpoint. In- 
stantly, because she understood technique, 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 





This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

_. CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are quae Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of r. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service. you. too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of ox Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. rite today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 190-B FORT WAYNE, IND. 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks ot the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —bdy studying 


Situations” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 


My students and collaborators have 
‘the full benefit of my years of study of 

the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier’s Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Collier's Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 

Writers who wish to examine the 


THOMAS H. 


342 Madison Avenue 


are: Preliminary 1 
$25.00; four morths’ term of Technique 


$120.00; 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 


at Columbia University which I use in all 


my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
two-months course, 
of the Short © cy, $60.00; four months’ 
term of P< essional Collaboration, 
single ..anuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 
course. 


UZZELL 
New York City 











ENVELOPES! 


ENVELOPES! 
ENVELOPES! 


Highest grade genuine Kraft Manuscript 
Envelopes at half-price. 


Clean, fresh stock. Every envelope guar- 
anteed perfect. Money back if not 
satisfied with your purchase. 


Look at This Bargain Price: 
200 Kraft Manuscript En- 
velopes, only $1.00, postpaid. 


Send Today, NOW, before you forget. 
Remit in way most convenient to you: A 
dollar bill, stamps, check, money order. 


WESTATE SALES COMPANY 


BUTLER, OKLAHOMA 





DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
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the entire business cleared in her head like 
magic. She sat down to rewrite the story, 
which she did in one day’s time, and then 
read the new version and she had a snappy 
well developed story with excellent unity 
and a decided punch, and an unusual cli- 
max. 

This experience focused in my mind a 
thought that had been indefinite for several 
years. I myself have had editors take all 
sorts of time writing to me about some 
story of mine that they liked but did not 
find exactly as they wanted it. Yet they 
did not give me a suggestion that enabled 
me to rewrite it to suit them. The fact that 
an editor will take his time to write an 
author regarding a story shows that the 
story has in it something which is new and 
appealing, and that is evidently what edi- 
tors are looking for. 

Now if the editorial staff provided one 
reader who knew the one or two helpful 
hints of technique necessary to start the 
author on the right road to change his story, 
it seems to me many a good story would 
be saved to the editor. If a busy editor 
who likes a story, but is not quite satisfied 
with it could turn this story over to a staff 
critic and say, “Tell the author what to do 
with that story, and then return it for an- 


other reading,” doubtless many a splendid__ 


result would eventuate. Any writer of 
short stories who has achieved one or two 
acceptances, has studied technique and 
knows her tools, so that a technical sugges- 
tion is often perhaps all she or he needs to 
rearrange the story in acceptable form. 

Editors take time to write authors re- 
garding their stories which are not accept- 
able, showing that such editors want to help 
the authors to get their material in suitable 
shape. The same time and interest ex- 
pended with real technical suggestions by 
a staff critic would doubtless bring far 
more satisfactory resu'ts. ; 

I know an editor who never fails to write 
an author regarding a manuscript. This 
editor will say, “I like your story but the 
climax is flat.” He spends his time to write 
an author. along such lines—but he does not 
tell her or him why it is flat, or how to 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, ee, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








THE WILLIAMS WAY 


A long experience as professional typist enables me 
to guarantee satisfaction to authors who desire manu- 
scripts typed PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, NEAT- 
LY. Give my service a trial. 

Rates: 60c a thousand words, including carbon and 
two copies of page 1. 

JEAN WILLIAMS, Manutypist, ’ 
629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“The Plot of The Short Story is different 


The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.50 (check, money 


order or currency). Please send me. posted by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT O THE 


SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism, 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampk 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §$2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 

















MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 











remedy the lack. Half a dozen lines of 
suggestions would enable the author to re- 
write and make the story salable. The 
editor may be too busy to give this neces- 
sary suggestion, or he may not be tech- 
nician enough to do so. Yet if the story 
is good it is worth a helpful suggestion to 
the author from the publication, which 
would benefit by the help thus bestowed. 





IN APPRECIATION OF EDITORS 


When I hear writers say that editors are 
a cold-blooded company I don’t believe 
them! I never shall. Aside from the many 
rejection slips that I have received, I have 
had -personal experience with three editors 
of my Golden State, none of whom knew 
me or had reason to show me consideration, 
yet all were more than considerate; they 
were kind. 

The first of these experiences occurred 
when I was fourteen years old. I sent a 
poem (?) to the Los Angeles Times. It 
was about San Juan Capistrano Mission, 
which I had never seen. Its tone was deeply 
melancholy. It was published. I sent an- 
other and another. In season each found 
space in the Sunday magazine section. 

Imagine my delight! Then, into the pure 
joy of seeing my name and my creations in 
print, crept the serpent of Greed. A fellow 
freshman at Hollywood High School said 
that there was “big money in writing.” I 
had had three poems published. I began 
to plan what I would buy. Saturday came. 

Accompanied by my sister and Ruth Ro- 
land, now world-famous as a motion pic- 
ture star, but then only a little girl with 
long brown braids, I sought the editor of 
The Times. I don’t know what he thought 
when he saw us, nor how he felt when I 
told him that I was a poetess come for re- 
muneration for my rhymes. I only know 
he did not laugh. Out of the weariness of 
the Saturday afternoon rush he took time 
to let down gently a little girl who was due 
to receive a bitter disappointment. He 
made it plain that his paper did not pay 
for verse. Yet, so kindly was he, so in- 
terested in my literary ambitions, so en- 
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couraging in what he said, that I forgot all 
about the money I wasn’t to get. I went 
out of the office happy in my desire to work, 
and write and succeed. 

Later I wrote a story of a giant tree in my 
neighborhood. The tree’s owner furnished 
the data. It was some data. According to 
the narrator that tree was headquarters for 
romance and history. Whatever the rest 
of the world had was just overflow. Like 
every native daughter I love my State, and 
burn with a desire to shout about her until 
all people pause to hear. You can imagine 
what I wrote about that tree. It was so 
thrilling that one of California’s leading 
papers accepted it, adjectives and all, and 
featured it in its Sunday edition. I walked 
on air—until the next day! The next day 
there was a long and nasty letter in the let- 
ter-box section of the paper—written by a 
minor historian of California. When he 
had done my poor little story was in rags. 
So, too, was I. 

In my mail was a note from the assistant 
editor who had accepted my story. It was 
the best, the most comforting letter I have 
ever received. It contained no reproaches 
for my carelessness with facts. It began 
by praising my article, went on to state 
that the historian who had criticized the 
paper and me was wont to take exception 
to stories anent California history, and 
asked whether I had records by which I 
might substantiate my statements and si- 
lence our critic. The entire tone of that 
letter left the impression that- the editor 
was backing me. I have not forgotten the 
courtesy and I never shall. 

Then there is Mr. Charles K. Field, of 
Sunset. He has not accepted either of two 
offerings I have sent him, but he has re- 
turned each with a note so full of helpful 
suggestion, so kindly and encouraging that 
I am, I think, happier than if I had received 
a check. 

If I never succeed as a writer the cause 
of failure will lie within myself. It will not 
be for lack of the friendliness of editors 
to help me on my way! 





[Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. RICHARD BURTON, 
“greatest authority of them all.” His 
students have made thousands of dol- 
lars. This is a real training course 
with personal correction and criticism 
of your lessons and written exercises— 
not a “cut and dried” affair. You can’t 
y lose—cultural value of the course alone 
Dr. Richard Burton Worth more than the cost, besides your 

chance of selling your stories. Short- 
Story Writing is also a short cut to success in the Photo- 
play field. 

FREE CRITICISM 


Of One of Your Stories 


All those answering this ad and asking for our Free Book- 
let “Short-Story Writing”,— special low rate and Profit 
Sharing Plan may send in one Short-Story (not over 6000 
words) for a free brief criticism. This is a rare opportun- 
ity. We have never made such an offer before. (Send 
return stamped envelope.) 

SPECIAL CRITICISM of Short-Stories, One-Act 
Plays and Novels will be given a limited number of amateurs 
or professionals by Dr. Richard Burton personally, including 
definite marketing suggestions. Charges reasonable. 


Write today. Make your spare time 
count this winter. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
283 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 
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THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
“BLUE BOOK” 


“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 maikets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete. accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
$2.00 postpaid. 2c stamp brings interesting circular. 
STANNARD 


ROBERT N. & B. J. 
Eltingville, L. L., New York City 
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AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should poms 4 and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 











THE GRAVITY OF WRITING 
HUMOR 


I distinctly remember the first time that 
I sat down in my eight-by-twelve study and 
attempted to think up six original, side- 
splitting jokes for submission to a well- 
known humorous publication. That was 
several years ago when I was a person of 
rather tender years and lofty aspirations, 
but the memory is still as fresh as if it had 
occurred yesterday. It is not stored away 
on the shelf in my mind reserved for 
pleasant recollections, either. It doesn’t oc- 
cupy a seat in my mental hall of fame. No, 
the memory of that first joke-composing 
season is registered among my life’s greatest 
failures and it has a gloomy little corner 
all its own. 

Those first jokes of mine were the saddest 
things imaginable. They were as pitiful in 
their pretense at levity as an old maid at a 
flappers’ party. My mind simply wouldn’t 
be jocular. There was absolutely nothing 
side-splitting about it except the headache 
chat followed three terrib!e hours of concen- 
tration. The more I tried to think lightly 
and facetiously, the more do!eful I became. 
Had I but grasped the golden opportunity, 
I believe I could have given the literary 
world one of the greatest tragedies during 
that memorable seance with the elusive 
Muse of Mirth. 

That, I say, was many years ago. The 
fact that I have sold quite a number of 
alleged jokes since then is proof that I was 
not completely discouraged, but thinking up 
original, side-splitting jokes is just about 
as big an undertaking today as it was then. 
The statement that writing humor is one 
of the most serious things in the world has 
been made several times, I know, but it 
will bear repeating. There may be a few 
ambitious young writers who have not read 
it or heard it and it is to them that I would 
direct this message: If you ever get the 
idea that you want to become a joke writer, 
a famous humorist, lock yourself up in a 
small room and try to think up six original, 
side-splitting jokes. That is the finest test 
that I know of. After three or four hours 
of this nerve-racking, temper-testing ex- 
perience, if you are able to emerge with 
one or two efforts that raise a wan smile 
on the face of the jolliest member of your 
household, congratulate yourself. I wasn’t 
even that successful. In fact, I never at- 
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tended a’ funeral that created a more som- 
ber atmosphere than the recital of those 
first jokes of mine. The death sentence 
scene in a court room was a merry frolic 
in comparison. 

Every phase of writing humor is serious. 
It is one discouragement after another, a 
concatenation of disappointments. You 
dress up a sextette of jokes or a quartette 
of fillers in the most presentable manner 
possible and send them forth to seek their 
fortune in the editorial world. They look 
good to you. You don’t understand how 
an editor with any sense of humor at all 
can resist them—but somehow the editors 
do resist them. Back come those unfor- 
tunate jokes with a real joke accompanying 
them, a stereotyped rejection slip that tells 
you how deeply indebted the editor feels 
for being permitted to examine your ma- 
terial and how much he regrets his inability 
to use it. And then—oh, the mendacity, 
sarcasm and hypocrisy that is contained in 
that harmless-appearing last sentence—he 
assures you that it is not to be implied that 
the return of your efforts is due to any lack 
of merit. What a joke that last statement 
is when you think of it! An examination of 
some of my earliest attempts makes me ap- 
preciate just how funny those rejection 
slips are. No lack of merit! Ye gods! 
why, the things that I first had the audacity 
to send out were hopeless—and a lot of 
those that I have traveling around from 
desk to desk today, gathering thumb-prints 
and wrink’es, are just about as bad, perhaps. 
But I don’t know it or won’t admit it. I 
won’t until a year or two years hence, for in 
addition to being one of the most dis- 
couraging departments of writing, com- 
posing jokes is also one of the most illu- 
sioning. You just can’t see your jokes in 
their true light until they have properly 
aged. 

This isn’t a very cheerful message, I'll 
admit, but it’s the truth. I don’t regret the 
time I have spent trying to write jokes for 
it has not been wasted. It has developed in 
me a finer sense of proportions, a keener 
appreciation of the frai:ties of the human 
mind and a working knowledge of the con- 
densability of the English language. Nor 
do I advise an experienced writer, groping 
around for a tiny p‘ace in the literary sun, 
to refrain from trying his or her hand at 
joke writing. Go to it; it is splendid prac- 
tise. If you can survive a year of such 
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TH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


SMI 
3556-360 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without extra 
charge. Rates and first page sample sent 
on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative Hillsboro, Iowa. 


NUHAND IS the shortest shorthand ever in- 


vented—measured by what it rep- 


resents. Guaranteed 100% legible when cold, weeks. years 
after writing. We invite you to test its speed. Its 
regularity and simplicity will amaze you. Based on a 
different scientific principle. (No shading, ruling, etc.) 
You can learn the system in 3 weeks. It’s complete in 
the New Revised Manual, and only $1 postpaid. Address 
NUHAND, 515 Park, Angola, Ind. 


WRITERS! 
MANUSCRIPTS copied accurately in 
PROPER FORM for publication. Write 
for first page sample. Low rates. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
1304 National City Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



































Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











MANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed to com- 
ply with editorial requirements. Prompt, 
efficient service. Samples and terms on 


request. 
LUCY W. ADAMS 
Authors’ Typist 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 











WRITERS! Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work bya professional 
author’s typist. 75c per thousand words. 
Carbon copy free. 


M. E. VICKERS, 





1252 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whate 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any torm. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa "~ and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPUL®R SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free es = 





Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


ENVELOPES 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44% x9% in which to 
mail manuscripts, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


inches, 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
Cinsinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


sets of manuscript pape: -cnvelopes, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set, 


training you can survive anything. The 
only advice I would offer is: If you plan to 
become a writer of humor, get a good steady 
job before you start and hang onto it until 
you arrive. I am still hanging on my 
steady job. L. B. BrrpDSALL, 





AIR CASTLES 


(In the Spring the poet’s fancy lightly turns 
to building air castles.) 


By F. KENNETH KELLEY. 


I’d like to live beyond the limits of the town, 
Where fields are green and roads are dusty 
brown; 
Where you can stand upon the summit of a 
hill 
And gazing ’round about your eyes will 
see 
The wondrous works of nature, brook and 
rill, 
And wood and meadow, vale; God’s 
scenery. 


Life there would be a paradise I know, 
If I cou'd have a car to come and go. 


I'd like to have a little house set deep 
Among the trees, whose shade would always 
keep ; 
Me coo! in summer ; and a garden plot 
Of flowers, set in rows, sedate and trim, 
And back behind the house, as like as not, 
I’d have a brooklet and a place to swim. 


I’d get along without some things alright, 
If I had water, gas, electric light. 


Out there I’d write the kind of song that 
thrills, 
I’d paint the glories of eternal hills; 
The beauties of my canvasses and lays 
Would quickly bring me everlasting fame, 
The peoples of the world would sing my 
praise 
And bow in humbte reverence to my 
name. 


Without a doubt I’d go there soon enough, 
If editors would only buy my stuff. 





The least you should do is fulfill your 
destiny. , , 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 19) 

These repetitions are intended to help 
bind the stanza together, not only in sound, 
but in thought. Their chief use, however, 
is for melodic purposes. Tennyson uses 
word-repetitions with good effect: 


Drink to Fortune, drink to Chance, 
While we keep a little breath! 
Drink to heavy ignorance! 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou, 
Our wils are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low... 
Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 


In the last example, the repetition occurs 
only within the line, but the similar repe- 
tition at the beginning of each stanza inevi- 
tably suggests the previous one, so that the 
me‘odic plan is emphasized. 

Poe, of course, made so pecutiarly his 
own the trick of repeating almost all the 
words in a line that he has frightened away 
imitators. To follow his model suggests 
parody. In Ulaluwme, six lines out of nine 
in each stanza partake of this character: 

The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber 
Jn the misty mid-region of Weir, 

It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Swinburne uses the trick with great va- 
riety and tremendous effect. Master tech- 
nician that he was, he knew better than 
merely to imitate Poe’s method, and indi- 
vidualized it to suit his own purposes. In 
his work, it may take the form of simple re- 
petition of words: 


Night, the shadow of light, 

And life, the shadew of death. 
Or of para'lel construction : 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love. 


Or of repeating a word within a line: 
And night, and sleep in the night. 


Between the sea-mark and the sea 

Joy grew to grief, grief grew to me; 
Love turned to tears, and tears to fire, 
And dead delight to new desire; 

Love’s talk, love’s touch there seemed to be 
Between the sea-mark and the sea. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thersof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00)a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F,. C. HILL 


Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 
copied or revised and carefully prepared for publi- 
cation, I know the requirements of fiction, photo- 
play and poetry editors and am able to give my 
clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service 
guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and 
samples. 

T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ National Representative 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 











Poem Specialist: Poems typed with carbon 
and minor corrections for one cent per 
line. Everything guaranteed. And — 
nothing but poems! Postage, please. 

ROY S. HOWARD, 
$25 1st Ave., Pratt City, Ala. 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 
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One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 
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Later on, Swinburne develops this method 
into a more skillful double repetition: 

I have put my days and dreams out of mind, 

Days that are over, dreams that are done. 

More frequently, he reverses the order in 
repetition. Sometimes he accomplishes it 
within a single line. 

Though these that were gods are dead, and 
thou, being dead, art a god. : 
White rose of the rose-white water, a silver 

splendor, a flame. 

Oftener, perhaps, he knits together two 
lines by this method: 

Laurel is green for a season, and love is 

sweet for a day; , 

But love grows bitter with treason, and 

laurel outlives not May. 

Repetition of lines, we have mentioned 
elsewhere in this series under the topics of 
refrains. Sometimes the refrain is per- 
fectly musical in its purpose and has no 
meaning at all. In other verses it is an 
integral part of the stanza, and forms part 
of its meaning, as in verse in the French 
forms. The most common form of refrain 
is a single line repeated at the end of each 
stanza. A double refrain is fairly common: 

We were two daughters of one race; 

She was the fairest in the face. 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell; 
Therefore revenge became me well. 

O, the earl was fair to see! 

—Tenmyson. 

The lines here italicized are repeated in 
each stanza of the poem. Tennyson uses 
the same method with a ten-line stanze in 
The Lady of Shallot. 

Less frequently, the refrain appears in 
blank verse, as an identical beginning or end 
for each division. An example, again from 
Tennyson, is the blank verse lyric from The 
Princess, in which a part of the last line of 
each division is identical: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

The refrain carried almost to its limit is 
seen in Rossetti’s Sister Helen, where four 
out of each seven lines are refrain. The 
italics are Rossetti’s, and it will be noted 
that other lines are also repeated: 
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“Why did you melt mee bag 30 man, SUMMA 
ister Helen? = 

Today is the third since you began.” = WEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
“The time was long, yet ape ran, PHOTOPLAY WRITING 

Little brother.” 
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The only possible step further is accom- 
plished by William Morris in The Blue IF YOU WANT 
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za is repeated with slight variations several | jine. Carbon copy included. 
times in the course of the poem: MARTINA D. BAGG, 
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question of consonant and vowel sequences 
deals with elusive and subtle effects that 
can not be completely analyzed: We can not 
learn to make a flower by dissecting it. In 
the most lyrical passages of Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound, we have a use of all 
the principles enumerated above but there is 
nothing obvious in the way they are used. 


One might read some of these stanzas 
aloud a dozen times without more than be- 
ginning to see what it is that makes them 
so exquisite. They have been called the 
supreme lyrical expression in the English 
language. The reader who aspires to be a 
perfect technician in verse should study 
them for himself. In the first of the two 
extracts quoted, the first and last lines are 
refrain lines running through a number of 
stanzas: 

O,_ follow, follow! 
Thro’ the caverns hollow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
Where the wild bee never flew, 
Thro’ the noontide darkness deep, 
By the odor-breathing sleep 
Of faint night-flowers, and the waves 
At the fountain-lighted caves, 
While our music, wild and sweet, 


Mocks thy gently falling feet, 
Child of Ocean! 





Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles, before they dwindle, 
Make the cold air fire, then screen them 
In those looks where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Thro’ the veil that seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thro’ thin clouds as they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


The works of John Keats also offer a 
splendid fied of research if the writer cares 
to pursue the study of melody in a thorough 
manner. 





BE LIBERAL 


Be liberal in your views but hold fast to 
what ycu know is true and just. There are 
so many points to any problem that only the 
experienced in a particu‘ar angle is qualified 
to express an opinion thereon. In other 
words, theory does not always work out in 
practice. 
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